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THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  GERMAN 

Robert  T.  Ittner 

The  numerous  excellent  articles  on  methods  and  procedures  of 
teaching  German  which  have  appeared  and  which  will  continue 
to  appear  in  the  German  Quarterly  have  incalculable  value  to 
teachers.  Furthermore  there  are  excellent,  and  comparatively  recent, 
books  on  the  subject  which  present  the  results  of  wise  and  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration  and  experience. 

I  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  valuable  to  all  of  us  to  have  a 
committee  study  various  questions  relating  to  the  teaching  of  Ger¬ 
man  in  high  schools  and  colleges  today,  and  present  a  report  more 
or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  program.  Perhaps  this  committee  could 
publish  its  findings  in  an  issue  of  the  German  Quarterly  and  then 
the  report  could  be  adopted,  modified,  or  rejected,  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.A.T.G.,  as  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Association  would,  I  think,  be  the  ideal  commit¬ 
tee  for  this  project.  If,  however,  it  is  felt  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  elected  to  do  this  work,  then  that  body  might  well 
assume  the  responsibility  of  naming  the  committee  empowered  to 
prepare  the  report. 

Clearly,  many  points  could  and  should  be  considered  by  the 
committee.  I  list  below  only  a  few  which  I  consider  most  pressing. 

1.  Objectives.  It  is  obvious  that  the  objective  of  a  two-year 
terminal  course  in  high  school  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a 
two-year  terminal  course  in  college.  Furthermore,  should  not 
a  high  school  two-year  terminal  course  have  a  different  ob¬ 
jective  (and  possibly  a  quite  different  method)  from  the  high 
school  two-year  college  preparatory  course?  Likewise,  the 
two-year  college  course  has  a  different  objective  from  that  of 
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the  four-year  course  or  the  college  major  curriculum.  Clear 
siatemeDta  of  objectives  for  these  different  levels,  which  can 
be  attained  witliin  the  time  allotted,  would  be  most  helpful. 

2.  Values.  It  is  again  obvious  that  the  values  to  be  derived 
from  two  years  of  study  in  high  school  arc  different  from 
those  of  two  years  of  study  in  college,  and  the  latter  in  turn 
arc  different,  not  only  in  degree  but  also  in  kind,  from  those 
to  be  derived  by  a  student  majoring  in  German  language  and 
literature.  It  seems  to  me  that  well-meaning  advocates  of  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language  have  all  too  often  ascribed  the 
same  values  to  4  semesters  of  study  as  to  8  or  10  or  12.  But 
in  view  of  this,  should  we  be  surprised  that  many  individuals, 
including  the  students  themselves,  have  criticised  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  because  at  the  end  of  4  semesters  they  have  not 
secured  the  values  which  can  only  be  attained  after  8  or  10 
semesters’  work?  For  example,  it  is  manifestly  untrue  that 
two  years’  study  (12-16  credit  hours  in  college)  of  German 
gives  the  student  “a  knowledge  of  German  literature  and 
civilization.”  There  are  values  in  2  as  w'cll  as  in  4  years’ 
study.  They  should  be  stated  as  clearly  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  the  values  of  two  years’  study  of  German 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  two  years’  study  of  French,  or 
Latin,  or  Chinese.  Speakers  and  writers  in  favor  of  foreign 
language  study  have  been  too  prone  to  add  up  the  values  of 
studying  each  of  the  languages  and  then  to  ascribe  the  total 
to  any  one  of  them. 

3.  Methods.  While  there  have  been  many  arguments,  charges, 
and  counter-charges  about  teaching  methods,  most  of  this 
confusion  is  unnecessary.  If  the  objectives  are  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  the  method  to  be  employed  is  (usually)  easily  chosen. 
For  example,  during  the  recent  Foreign  Area  and  Language 
Program  no  one  would  have  thought  of  using  the  Coleman 
Reading  Method  to  attain  the  Army’s  objective  of  a  fluent 
speaking  ability. 

Similarly,  certain  values  of  the  study  of  German  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  would  determine  the  method  chosen.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  grammar-translation  method  has 
certain  values  which  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  reading 
method  or  for  the  conversational  method.  And  each  of  these 
in  turn  possesses  certain  values  not  to  be  derived  from  the 
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others.  I  think  most  teachers  would  agree  that  neither  the 
conversational  method  nor  the  reading  method  should  be 
adopted  in  those  schools  which  wish  to  have  the  students 
derive  the  same  values  from  foreign  language  study  as  from 
tlie  study  of  mathematics. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  questions  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Committee  to  arrive  at  clear  definitions  or  de¬ 
scriptions  of  tlic  various  terms  we  constantly  use.  This  seems 
extremely  necessary,  for  recently  many  individuals  have  used 
the  term  “reading  method”  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
that  employed  in  the  Coleman  Report.  Perhaps  they  were 
correct  in  thinking  that  “reading  method”  was  descriptive 
of  the  silent  procedure  they  themselves  had  been  using  or 
obser\'ing;  but  they  were  not  correct  in  thinking  it  was  the 
procedure  advocated  by  the  Coleman  Report,  and  in  which 
sense  the  term  has  been  rather  generally  accepted.  Other 
methods,  also,  need  clear  and  authoritative  definition. 

4.  Cultural  materials.  Teachers  of  German  seem  to  be  rather 
generally  agreed  that  cultural  reading  materials  in  German 
should  not  be  used  while  the  student  is  still  securing  his 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  language.  (This  unanimity 
does  not  seem  to  exist  among  teachers  of  some  of  the  other 
languages.)  This  point  of  view  was,  obviously,  held  by  the 
advisors  to  the  Army  when  it  set  up  its  program  and  separated 
language  study  from  Area,  that  is  culture,  study.  It  would 
be  extremely  worthwhile  for  the  Committee  to  investigate  the 
question  of  German  Area  Courses,  and  their  relationship  to 
language  and  literature  courses.  The  study  of  “German”  in 
our  educational  system  is  not  necessarily  only  the  study  of 
the  German  language  and  of  German  literature.  Why  shouldn’t 
American  students  know  more  about  Germany  than  just  its 
literature?  Wouldn’t  our  students  majoring  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  able  to  compare  con¬ 
temporary  life  in  the  United  States  with  contemporary  life  in 
Germany?  An  area  course  on  Germany,  even  though  taught  in 
English,  would  make  w'ork  in  the  German  language  much 
more  meaningful  to  students  than  it  now  is,  whether  or  not 
the  two  courses  are  studied  simultaneously.  Naturally,  such 
questions  as  the  most  desirable  college  level  at  which  the  work 
should  be  offered,  the  extent  of  the  course — that  is,  whether  a 
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two-  or  a  foiir-semestor  sequence  would  be  more  practicable 
and  valuable — ,  the  matter  of  desirable  or  necessary  pre¬ 
requisites  in  one  or  more  of  the  social  sciences,  would  probably 
be  considered. 

There  are  probably  many  other  questions  which  this  Committee 
should  study  in  its  effort  to  present  a  program  for  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  of  German.  Perhaps  the  matter  of  teacher  training, 
both  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  should  be  investigated;  perhaps 
this  is  a  matter  for  separate  or  later  study.  I  have  merely  tried  to 
indicate  some  of  our  immediate  problems.  A  careful  report,  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  thinking  of  our  outstanding  teachers,  would  be 
most  helpful  to  all  of  us. 


Indiana  University 


THE  VETERAN  AS  A  STUDENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 
John  L.  Mabti.v 

Some  of  our  colleagues  in  other  fields  complain  that  the  veteran  as 
a  student  is  a  “problem”.  They  find  it  difBcult  to  arouse  his  interest 
and  awaken  his  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  these  complaints  have  some 
basis  in  truth,  but  certainly  the  veteran  is  not  really  at  fault;  the 
technique  of  teaching  must  be  fluid,  not  static,  if  it  is  to  prove 
effective  in  new  situations. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  teacher  of  modem  languages  the  veter> 
an  presents  a  most  pleasant  absence  of  old  and  enervating  prob¬ 
lems.  The  intelligent  veteran  of  overseas  service  is  already  an  ama¬ 
teur  linguist  before  he  comes  to  us.  His  mind  is  conditioned  to  ex¬ 
pecting  another  language  to  have  a  different  word  order  and  set  of 
idiomatic  expressions,  and  he  does  not  feel  the  isolationist’s  resent¬ 
ment  at  having  to  recast  his  thoughts.  The  veteran  is  not  prone  to 
question  the  value  of  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
language  other  than  his  own.  He  knows  to  his  own  discomfort  that 
in  the  world  of  today  a  man  or  w'oman  never  knows  when  a  certain 
language  is  apt  to  be  needed  on  very  short  notice;  and  either  from 
experience  or  from  observation  he  realizes  that  the  person  who 
knows  two  languages  is  better  equipped  to  progress  in  a  third  one. 

Often  the  veteran  brinp  to  his  study  of  a  certain  language  a 
prc'.dous  acquaintanceship  with  the  people  of  the  country  where  it 
18  spoken,  and  he  is  willing  to  assist  the  teacher  in  making  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  real  to  students  who  have  never  been  there.  The 
French  department  of  Marshall  College  has  among  its  staff  and 
students  veterans  who  have  lived  in  nearly  every  region  or  colony  of 
France,  and  their  talks  in  the  French  Club  meetings  have  given  the 
other  students  intimate  details  of  French  life  and  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration.  On  the  campus  are  other  veterans  who  have  a  fluent  though 
not  always  grammatical  speaking  knowledge  of  German  and  Italian. 
The  presence  of  these  veterans  in  a  language  course  tends  to  improve 
the  general  emotional  tone  of  the  class  and  to  create  contagious 
enthusiasm. 

Usually  the  veteran  has  no  interest  in  formal  grammar.  His 
memory  is  rusty  regarding  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
he  is  more  interested  in  talking  a  language  than  in  talking  about  it; 
but  when  he  is  shown  that  a  minimum  of  grammar  is  necessary  for 
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accurate  comprehension  and  effective  expression  of  ideas,  he  realizes 
its  usefulness.  If  the  instructor  is  patient  and  not  overly  technical 
in  his  presentation  of  grammar,  he  will  find  that  in  all  other  phases 
of  his  work  the  veteran  is  a  loyal  and  helpful  ally. 

Marshall  College, 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DRILLMASTER 
Webneb  F.  Stbieoieck 

Now  that  the  war  emergency  is  past  we  can  look  forw’ard  to  a  flood 
of  reports  and  evaluations  which  are  concerned  w'ith  the  various 
aspects  of  the  war  efifort.  In  time  undoubtedly  a  series  of  books  such 
as  Merchant»  of  Death  will  appear  to  give  us  the  less  spectacular 
and  less  successful  aspects  of  the  war  effort,  which  were  not  re¬ 
vealed  earlier  for  “security  reasons”,  or  simply  because  it  was  un¬ 
popular  to  do  so. 

Regarding  the  Army  Specialised  Training  Program,  in  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  there  was  not  much 
time  lost  in  examining  and  discussing  it  while  the  war  was  still  in 
progress  and  since  the  termination  of  hostilities.  The  report  of  the 
Special  Conunittee  of  the  MLA,  published  in  1944  was  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  authoritative  report  on  the  subject,  and  The  Army  Spe¬ 
cialized  Training  Issue  of  the  Gebman  Quabterly  (Vol.  XVII,  Nov. 
1944,  No.  4,  Part  1)  contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  reactions, 
pro  and  con,  of  outstanding  educators  in  the  field. 

Meanwhile  the  question  as  to  what  can  profitably  be  adopted  for 
civilian  classes  in  colleges  and  universities  has  become  one  of  timely 
interest.  Various  reports,  those  mentioned  and  numerous  others 
cx]}loring  the  possibilities  of  adopting  some  features  of  the  army  pro¬ 
gram,  cover  the  subject  rather  well  except  for  one  problem  which,  if 
mentioned  at  all,  is  given  comparatively  little  attention;  a  matter 
which  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance,  if  the  question  is  dis¬ 
cussed:  what  features  of  the  ASTP  should  be  retained  or  adopted 
for  the  teaching  of  civilian  classes?  It  is  the  problem  of  the  drill- 
master. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  following 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  use  of  native  speakers  as  drillmas- 
ters  for  the  oriental  languages,  as  suggested  in  L.  Bloomfield’s  Out¬ 
line  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages.  However,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  some  of  the  problems  arising  from  even  a  modified 
form  of  the  instructor-drillmaster  setup  in  the  teaching  of  the  West¬ 
ern  European  languages.  As  a  guide  in  this  inquiry  I  w'ould  like  to 
propose  two  questions:  Given  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  under 
present  day  conditions  in  colleges  and  universities,  will  this  tech¬ 
nique  produce  better  results?  and  does  it  mean  a  gain  in  the  overall 
picture  of  college  education? 
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It  is  evident  that  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  drillmaster 
for  a  class  of  young  college  students  is  radically  different  from  those 
required  by  the  army.  In  ASTP  classes  the  problems  of  motivation 
and  discipline  hardly  existed  and  the  question  of  the  personality  of 
the  drillmaster  was  of  secondary  importance.  However,  in  teaching 
civilian  classes  the  larger  objective  is  more  generally  educational 
and  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  a  particular  skill.  Hence  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  almost  any  native  who  speaks  the  language 
“naturally  and  without  affectation”  and  who  is  “neither  overedu¬ 
cated  nor  too  uncultured”  (Introduction  to  Spoken  German,  Army 
Forces  Edition,  published  by  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America, 
1944)  does  not  automatically  have  the  qualifications  to  teach  col¬ 
lege  students.  Who,  then,  is  going  to  be  the  most  logical  choice  for 
drillmaster?  Postwar  developments  strongly  indicate  that  most  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  will  have  to  get  along  for  financial  and  other 
reasons  with  their  present  staffs.  The  honor  therefore  would  most 
likely  go  to  the  teaching  fellow  or  junior  instructor  on  the  staff. 

This  choice,  to  begin  with,  might  not  follow  very  well  the  often 
expressed  but  seldom  heeded  wisdom  that  the  best  teachers  on  the 
staff  should  teach  the  beginners.  The  actual  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is,  after  all,  but  part  of  what  a  young  student  can  expect  to 
get  out  of  a  course.  Just  as  important,  and  often  more  so,  is  the 
influence  of  the  teacher.  Not  that  the  young  teaching  fellow  is  not 
a  worthy  model  to  copy,  but  as  a  rule  he  does  not  have  the  wisdom, 
poise  and  experience  of  the  seasoned  teacher.  He  is,  too  often  a  be¬ 
ginner  himself,  deeply  submerged  in  work  for  an  advanced  degree, 
in  work  that  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  his  class  room  activity  as  a 
drillmaster. 

If  one  might  object  then  in  the  students  interest  to  their  spending 
a  disproportionate  number  of  hours  per  week  wdth  a  drillmaster,  the 
objections  from  his  point  of  view  to  the  setup  are  equally  valid.  In 
order  to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively  he  has  to  carry  out  one 
detail  of  a  plan  w’orked  out  by  the  instructor.  He  will  seriously 
threaten  the  success  of  the  work  if  he  does  not  stick  to  his  assigned 
task  of  drill  work  with  grim  determination.  Answering  questions 
concerning  grammar  and  the  language  in  general  would  inevitably 
create  confusion,  and  to  avoid  that  he  must  follow  the  advice  of 
Mephistopheles  to  the  student:  “Am  besten  ist’s  auch  hier,  wenn 
ihr  nur  Einen  hört,  und  auf  des  Meisters  Worte  schwört.”  However, 
handling  this  one  detail  of  language  instruction  hardly  gives  him  a 
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chance  to  develop  and  grow  as  a  teacher.  But  suppose  the  senior 
members  on  a  staff — realizing  that  young  teachers  grow  with  as¬ 
signed  tasks  and  not  in  a  vacuum — should  volunteer  to  assume  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  as  drillraasters,  there  still  would  be  serious 
objections  to  the  setup. 

In  the  early  stages  of  an  introductory  course  to  a  language  when 
the  student  has  to  rely  on  the  teacher  entirely,  everything  should 
be  avoided  which  tends  to  question  his  authority.  No  two  people 
will  speak  even  their  native  tongue  exactly  alike.  In  cases  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  pronunciation,  whom  are  the  students  to  follow?  Granted 
that  the  student  should  realize  that  linguistic  differences  and 
peculiarities  exist,  a  better  time  to  drive  home  that  point  would  be  in 
subsequent  courses  given  by  different  teachers.  Furthermore,  if  two 
or  more  people  teach  the  same  course  students  will  compare  per¬ 
sonalities,  frequently  resulting  in  building  up  subconscious  resistance 
to  one  or  the  other. 

A  still  more  serious  drawback  in  the  instructor-drillmaster  setup 
is  the  diflSculty  to  achieve  complete  integration  of  the  work.  Gram¬ 
mar  is  taught  more  effectively  if  it  is  presented  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  language  and  not  as  something  abstracted  from  it  or  super¬ 
imposed  upon  it.  The  best  time  to  illustrate  a  rule  is  when  it  is 
used,  after  examples  have  been  given  in  oral  or  written  material, 
not  a  week  in  advance  or  a  week  later.  Students,  frequently  the  bet¬ 
ter  ones  in  the  class,  have  legitimate  questions  to  ask  and  like  to 
have  the  application  of  a  rule  confirmed.  With  one  man  in  eharge 
effective  cross  references  ean  be  made  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time; 
but  if  the  student  constantly  has  to  be  referred  to  another  teacher 
for  an  explanation  a  good  deal  of  genuine  interest  is  lost,  since  ques¬ 
tions  will  occur  any  time  during  instruction.  The  assembly  line  prin- 
eiple  undoubtedly  has  made  for  greater  eflSciency  and  speed  in  many 
instances  in  our  civilization,  but  to  carry  it  into  this  phase  of  teach¬ 
ing  makes  the  efSciency  claimed  for  it  highly  questionable  and  too 
often  results  in  confusion  and  ultimate  waste  of  time. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  objective  enters  in.  The  army  was 
very  clear  and  specific  as  to  objectives.  The  directive  dealing  with 
the  language  phase  of  the  ASTP  curriculum  reads,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Specific  Objective» 

The  objective  of  the  language  instruction  is  to  impart  to  the  trainee  a 
command  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form  of  the  language.  This  command  in- 
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eludes  the  ability  to  speak  the  lanquage  fluently,  accurately  and  with  an 
acceptable  approximation  to  a  native  pronunciation.  It  also  implies  that  the 
student  will  ha\’e  a  practically  perfect  auditory  comprehension  of  the  langtuge 
as  spoken  by  natives.” 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  as  clear  cut  and  specific  in  stating 
the  aims  and  objectives  in  language  teaching  in  civilian  classes.  It 
is  because  the  goal  is  much  broader.  I  repeat  here:  there  is  a  broader 
educational  aim,  not  just  the  teaching  of  a  particular  skill.  In  spite 
of  the  present  day  stress  on  the  spoken  word  this  writer  believes — 
with  special  reference  to  tlie  German  language — that  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  students  the  reading  objective  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance — the  ability  to  read  the  great  cultural  monuments  as  well 
as  important  scientific  publications  in  that  tongue.  For  those  an¬ 
ticipating  practical  use  of  the  spoken  word  classes  in  conversation 
on  various  levels  would  be  the  answer.  If  we  assume  this  objective, 
however,  the  arguments  against  dividing  a  course  between  instructor 
and  drillmastcrs  are  given  even  greater  force.  For  as  yet  there  is  in 
spite  of  various  claims  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  instructor-drill- 
master  method  will  produce  better  results  in  teaching  students  to 
read. 

There  is  in  this  controversy  over  the  value  of  methods  used  by 
the  armed  forces  the  great  temptation  to  ascribe  the  noteworthy 
results  achieved  in  the  program  as  a  whole  to  certain  methods  and 
techniques  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  unlimited  funds,  all  the  time 
the  educators  asked  for,  and  a  hand  picked  group  of  students  were 
at  our  disposal.  Taken  out  of  this  war-time  setting,  the  instructor- 
drillmastcr  arrangement  appears  for  reasons  set  forth  above  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset  in  the  teaching  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  in  college. 


University  of  Michigan 


INTENSIVE  GERMAN  AT  SYRACUSE 
Albert  Scholz 

After  the  impressive  array  of  reports  on  intensive  language  courses 
in  the  last  January  issue  of  the  German  Quarterly  this  brief  contri¬ 
bution  might  seem  to  be  superfluous.  However,  as  a  perhaps  typical 
reaction  to  that  stimulating  “Symposium”  and  because  of  some 
original  features,  the  following  lines  may  be  of  interest. 

The  first  intensive  German  course  in  the  modem  sense*  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  Syracuse  University  in  fall  1945.  During  the  first  semes¬ 
ter,  9,  contact  hours  w'cre  offered,  6  hours  in  Conversation  and  3  in 
Analysis  carrying  6  credits. 

Mimeographed  material  was  used  containing  the  essentials  of 
grammar,  a  number  of  exercises,  dialogues,  songs,  and  poems.  Short¬ 
ly  before  mid-term,  Zeydel’s  Graded  Reader  for  Beginners  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  comfortably  finished  by  the  end  of  the  semester.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  aural-oral  method  w'as  used  throughout  and  a 
modified  direct  method  applied.  Whenever  possible,  the  meaning  of 
new  words  was  acquired  by  means  of  associations,  e.g.  through 
symbols,  synonyms,  antonyms,  defiinitions,  illustrations,  action,  ob¬ 
jects,  pictures,  etc.  Spelling  was  always  done  in  German. 

Zeydel’s  text  was  read  for  comprehension  and  served  as  a  basis 
for  conversation  in  the  shape  of  questions  and  answers,  reports,  and 
dialogues.  Frequent  oral  tests  and  several  written  examinations  were 
given  and  one  recording  was  made. 

The  attitude  of  the  students  was  excellent  throughout  the  course, 
but  care  had  to  be  taken  with  the  memorization  of  dialogues.  All 
students  enjoyed  especially  one  aspect  of  the  aural-oral  method, 
namely,  talking  in  pairs  on  prepared  topics  with  the  instructor  acting 
as  a  guide  and  critic  while  walking  from  group  to  group.  A  feeling  of 
ease  was  thus  obtained  which  resulted  in  a  faster  acquisition  of  a 
speaking  ability  than  was  possible  otherwbe.  Frequent  mistakes  w'ere 
discussed  in  front  of  the  class. 

The  final  examination  consisted  of  three  parts: 

‘  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  Ssnacuse  University  has  been  offering  a  kind  of 
intensive  beginner  course  in  German  during  the  six  weeks  summer  session. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  semesters  was  covered  by  using  15  contact  hours  per 
week  (three  hours  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon).  Nat¬ 
urally,  stress  was  not  laid  on  oral  work  but  on  reading  and  grammar.  Results 
were  considered  satisfactory. 
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I.  The  ACE  Cooperative  German  Teat,  Advanced  Form  0. 

II.  A  second  written  teat  reading  aa  followa: 

1.  Schreiben  Sie  fwei  der  folgenden  Gcaprachc: 

a)  Berufe 

b)  Erkundigung  nach  dem  Wege 

c)  Einladung  zum  Theater 

d)  Auf  dem  Lande 

2.  Zitieren  Sie  mindeatena  5  Sprichwörter. 

3.  Beaprcchen  Sie  kurz,  wua  Sic  im  zweiten  Semester  studieren  werden. 

4.  Schreiben  Sie  einen  Aufsatz  Uber  ein  Thema  aus  Zeydcls  Lesebuch. 

III.  An  oral  teat  lasting  from  2  to  4  minutes  for  each  individual  student  and 

being  given  while  the  second  written  examination  (Part  II)  was  going 

on.  No  disturbance  or  distraction  was  caused  by  this. 

Results  were  very  good;  the  ACE  score  was  considerably  above 
the  national  medium  for  the  corresponding  regular  college  classes. 
In  addition  to  these  accomplishments,  the  students  had  acquired  a 
fair  ability  of  understanding  and  speaking  German. 

The  program  was  continued  in  the  second  semester  with  6  con¬ 
tact  hours  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  home  assignments,  in 
order  to  justify  6  credits  for  the  course. 

The  following  texts  were  used  and  completed: 

1.  Hagboldt  and  Kaufmann:  German  Review  Grammar  and 
Composition, 

2.  Erich  Kästner:  Emil  und  die  Detektive. 

3.  Kästner:  Das  fliegende  Klassenzimmer. 

4.  E.  P.  Appelt:  Jugendpost  (4  issues), 

The  modified  direct  method  was  continued  and  individual  oral 
reports  on  various  topics  taken  from  the  reading  were  given  more 
time. 

Both  aural  comprehension  tests  developed  by  the  Language 
Investigation  Office  of  the  University  of  Chicago  w’ere  used,  the 
elementary  test  at  mid-term  and  the  advanced  form  shortly  before 
the  end  of  the  semester.  Results  were  also  very  good. 

Student  interest  was  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  in  regular 
classes  and  absences  were  fewer. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state  the  following:  Intensive 
courses  in  German  are  likely  to  stay  and  will  increase  in  colleges 
and  universities — though  most  probably  not  to  the  exclusion  of  tra¬ 
ditional  3  or  4  hour  courses.  Oral  competence  will  no  doubt  be 
stressed  more  and  more  and  other  institutions  are  likely  to  follow 
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the  example  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  which  allows  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  B.A.  the  passing  of  an  oral  foreign  language  test 
in  place  of  the  traditional  written  examination.* 

Syracuse  University 

'Gebman  Quastkilt,  January  1946,  p.  29. 


THE  INTENSIVE  COURSE  AT  THE  SMALL  UNIVERSITIES 
Elizabeth  E.  Bohnino 

The  Symposium  on  Intensive  Gennan  Courses  for  Civilians  in  the 
January  issue  included  for  the  most  part  reports  from  large  institu¬ 
tions.  In  such  cases  the  sizable  staff  makes  sectioning  according  to 
interest  and  ability  feasible,  and  in  many  cases  informants  are  avail¬ 
able  for  drill  sections.  The  question  arises,  however,  as  to  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  the  intensive  course  to  the  small  department,  where  one 
or  two  instructors  must  be  responsible  for  literature  as  well  as  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses. 

In  such  an  institution  schedule  difficulties  usually  preclude  the 
offering  of  more  than  one  type  of  elementary  course,  and  limitation 
of  staff  makes  long  drill  periods  impossible.  Moreover,  spiecialization 
in  either  conversation  or  reading  seems  inadvisable  because  of  the 
varying  student  interests  and  purposes  to  be  satisfied.  The  majority 
of  the  students  enroll  in  the  elementary  courses  because  they  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  reading  examination,  and  many  of  this 
group  are  science  majors.  A  few  hope  to  achieve  fluency  in  the  spoken 
language,  expecting  to  be  located  in  Germany,  either  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation  or  in  connection  w'ith  various  types  of  post-war 
work.  The  music  majors  are  concerned  primarily  with  phonetics, 
and  some  few  students  always  register  with  a  view  to  preparing 
themselves  for  the  subsequent  study  of  literature. 

This  past  term  many  small  colleges  faced  another  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  one  which  forced  us  here  to  introduce  an  intensive  course 
which  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  unexpectedly  large  num¬ 
bers  of  veterans  returning  in  February  for  the  second  term  obliged 
us  to  offer  a  “double”  elementary  course,  which  in  one  term  would 
qualify  the  students  for  the  regular  intermediate  course  in  the  fall. 
The  course,  scheduled  for  six  hours  instead  of  three,  was  in  no  way 
different  from  the  regular  course  except  that  the  work  was  concen¬ 
trated  into  half  the  length  of  time,  and  since  the  course  represented 
six  credit  hours  instead  of  three  it  constituted  approximately  forty 
per  cent,  instead  of  twenty,  of  the  student’s  academic  load. 

As  in  the  normal  course,  we  completed  a  short  grammar  of 
twenty-five  lessons  and  read  five  short  detective  stories  of  the  type 
in  the  Oxford  Rapid  Reading  Series  (B  and  A).  These  were  used  as 
the  basis  for  oral  questions  and  answers  in  German,  for  the  learning 
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of  vocabulary  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  grammar. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  assign  students  to  this  double  course 
on  the  basis  of  ability.  It  was  the  only  beginning  course  open  to 
students  entering  college  in  February,  and  all  who  wished  to  begin 
German  at  once  had  to  enter  it.  There  was  some  degree  of  selection 
in  the  regular  sections,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  hopeless  cases 
had  been  eliminated  after  the  first  semester.  The  comparative  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  students  in  the  double  course,  most  of  whom  were 
veterans  in  their  early  or  middle  twenties,  was  an  advantage  to  be 
sure,  but  there  were  disadvantages  to  outweigh  it:  the  class,  with 
an  enrollment  of  twenty-five,  was  larger  than  our  regular  sections, 
which  are  generally  limited  to  under  twenty,  and  furthermore  these 
veterans  had  been  away  from  the  routine  of  academic  life  for  a 
considerable  period. 

On  all  the  reading  and  aural  comprehension  tests  the  means  for 
the  regular  and  for  the  intensive  sections  were  almost  the  same.  The 
means  for  the  ACE  test.  Advanced  Form  Q,  likewise  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  concentration  was  not  a  handicap: 

Reading  Vocabulary  Orammar 

Regular  (2  sectiona  with  a  total  enrollment  of  36) :  54 A  513  593 

Intensive  (1  section  with  an  enrollment  of  25):  55.6  51.4  573 

It  would  be  too  hasty  a  generalization  if  we  drew  any  general 
conclusions  from  one  experience  with  sixty-one  students,  but  if  the 
results  of  the  experiment  are  confirmed  at  other  comparable  institu¬ 
tions  it  would  seem  that  the  demand  for  “time  to  assimilate”  in 
language  study  has  been  exaggerated.  Furthermore,  the  introduction 
of  at  least  one  section  of  a  six-hour  elementary  course  would  enable 
students  beginning  their  study  of  a  language  as  freshmen  to  major  in 
it,  or  at  least  to  elect  some  work  in  the  literature.  Since  compara¬ 
tively  few  students  in  the  smaller  states  offer  entrance  units  in  Ger¬ 
man,  the  double  elementary  course  would  be  a  significant  factor  in 
building  up  the  literature  courses  and  preparing  teachers. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  COURSE  IN  METHODS 
Adolph  C.  Gorr 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  has  undergone  vast  changes  in 
the  last  few  years,  in  fact,  is  still  in  the  process  of  changing.  Many 
old  methods  have  been  found  to  be  unadaptable  to  recent  needs. 
Our  language  majors  are  often  asked  to  teach  immediately  upon 
graduation.  A  thorough  training  in  a  subject  and  a  masteiy*  of  it 
are,  to  be  sure,  still  the  chief  prerequisites  of  a  teacher.  Yet  that 
alone  in  the  present  day  is  not  sufficient.  Many  of  our  liberal  arts 
colleges  have  seen  the  value  of  a  method’s  course  in  language  and 
allowed  their  students  to  enroll  in  such  a  course  for  full  credit  or 
as  auditors. 

The  method’s  course  gives  the  student  a  familiarity  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  language  instruction  that  he  could  never  obtain  in  any  course 
in  literature  or  philology.  Here  he  is  confronted  with  the  practical 
angle  of  his  future  profession.  Where  else  could  he  hear  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  approach  and  where  they  are  best  applicable?  Here 
he  can  also  learn  how  to  handle  the  beginners,  intermediate  and 
advanced  courses  in  a  secondary  school  or  college.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  various  text-books;  he  makes  out  plans  of  study  for  the 
various  levels  with  the  aid  of  a  good  library  of  useful  text-books, 
which  every  department  offering  a*  method’s  course  should  have. 
Here  the  future  teacher  gets  a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  text¬ 
books,  can  be  shown  for  what  purposes  they  are  best  suited  and  can 
learn  to  make  his  choice  among  them.  The  student  of  such  a  course 
should  also  be  given  careful  instruction  pertaining  to  the  secondary 
school  approach  and  the  college  approach,  for  just  coming  from 
college,  he  could  make  the  serious  mistake  of  misjudging  the  type 
and  amount  of  assignments  and  how  they  should  vary.  The  course 
should  also  acquaint  the  student  with  the  chief  periodicals  in  his 
field  and  tell  him  what  phase  of  the  subject  each  primarily  stresses. 
Tlien  the  various  phases  of  language  instruction  such  as  vocabularj' 
drills,  the  importance  of  correct  pronunciation,  translation,  conver¬ 
sation  and  the  use  of  the  language  in  extracurricular  activities  should 
be  stressed.  How  tests  and  examinations  should  be  prepared  and 
graded  also  belongs  to  the  subject  matter  of  such  a  course.  These  and 
still  other  matters  can  never  be  brought  to  the  student’s  attention 
except  in  a  regular  course  on  methods. 
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Therefore,  the  aim«  of  such  a  course  are  to  promote  successful 
teaching,  arouse  an  interest  in  it  and  keep  the  teaching  of  languages 
on  a  high  scholarly  and  professional  plane. 

First  of  all  it  becomes  evident  that  successful  teaching  can  be 
aided  through  guidance.  Such  a  course  should  ser\'e  as  “Anleitung” 
by  thoroughly  acquainting  the  student  with  various  practical  phases, 
many  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  Then,  too,  the  guidance 
should  stress  the  value  of  observation,  of  supervised  instruction  and 
personal  advice.  Just  as  in  other  professions  and  vocations  begin¬ 
ners  pass  through  apprenticeships  and  internships,  so  also  here  the 
guidance  should  serve  as  a  step  toward  proper  teaching. 

In  the  second  place  the  course  should  help  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  subject.  We  assume  the  prospective  teacher  has  a  knowledge 
of  his  subject;  now  the  interest  should  be  awakened  and  stimulated 
how  he  might  best  apply  this  interest  he  has  in  the  language  and  how 
he  can  convey  it  to  others.  Well  over  a  century  ago  this  statement 
was  made:  “Nun  ist  offenbar,  daß  in  Sprache  und  Mathematik  die 
Übung  und  Fertigkeit  des  Lehrlings  die  Hauptsache  ist;  und  wer  das 
Klassenzimmer  aus  diesem  Gesichtspunkte  beurteilt,  der  kann  nicht 
umhin,  es  höchst  zweckmäßig  zu  finden”.*  This  statement  could 
have  been  written  in  our  own  day  for  our  A.S.T.P.  courses  and 
intensive  courses  stress  drill  and  skill  as  the  chief  signs  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  interest.  Both  the  teacher  and  the  student  can  show 
that  a  real  and  practical  interest  in  the  language  comes  through 
thorough  training  and  knowledge.  Then,  too,  the  student’s  interest 
in  the  language  is  aroused  if  the  teacher  gives  a  systematic  and  logi¬ 
cal  presentation.  It  is  important  that  the  student  learn  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  a  language,  but  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  the  Danish  scholar  Jespersen’s  advice  when  he 
pleaded  that  the  languages  be  treated  as  “living”  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  them  be  “as  elastic  and  adaptable  as  life  is  restless  and 
variable”.*  The  needs  of  the  student  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  way  found  that  makes  the  subject  readily  understand¬ 
able  to  him. 

Here  the  course  should  also  point  out  that  languages  are  not 
acquired  with  vast  rapidity  and  without  drill,  as  so  many  erroneously 

‘  Herbart’s  Pädagogische  Schriften,  Zweiter  Band,  p.  259,  Langensalza, 
1877;  first  appeared  in  Königsberg,  1818. 

’Otto  Jespersen,  How  to  teach  a  Foreign  Language,  translation  of  S. 
Bertelsen,  p.  4,  London,  1912. 
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believe.  The  prospective  teacher  must  be  told  that  patience  and 
understanding  for  the  student’s  problems  are  great  assets  in  helping 
to  keep  the  student’s  interest.  Also  the  use  of  the  language  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  (plays,  singing,  reading,  recitations)  should  be 
brought  to  the  student’s  attention. 

If  all  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  student  will 
be  better  prepared  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Then,  too, 
when  he  takes  his  first  position,  he  will  put  his  academic  training  to 
better  use.  So  a  course  in  methods  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
academic  and  professional  phases  of  language  study. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING* 
Ebnst  Rose 

The  present  agitation  over  the  future  of  modem  language  teaching 
seems  to  stem  from  two  different  sources.  One  of  the  arguments,  i.e., 
for  the  application  of  “new”  methods,  is  a  practical  one  and  derives 
from  the  premise  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  quite  changed  from 
yesterday.  The  other  argument  is  based  on  a  renewed  scrutiny  of 
their  subject  by  the  language  teachers  themselves. 

One  does  not  have  to  think  only  of  present  and  future  political 
changes  to  realize  the  manifest  correctness  of  the  practical  argument. 
We  now  can  definitely  estimate  the  probable  extent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation,  administration,  and  education  of  conquered  Ger¬ 
many.  But  while  these  conditions  figure  quite  prominently  in  pop¬ 
ular  discussions  of  language  teaching,  they  do  not  represent  the 
strongest  part  of  the  practical  argument.  Such  purely  utilitarian 
reasons  will  not  help  language  teaching  much.  The  more  important 
consideration  comes  from  facts  that  would  be  true  even  without  any 
of  the  actual  or  projected  changes  in  the  political  realm.  In  the  past 
few  decades  the  world  has  been  dwindling  at  an  alarming  speed 
through  the  development  of  the  airplane  and  the  radio,  and  if  tele¬ 
vision  and  rocket  planes  continue  to  advance  at  their  present  rate, 
the  world  is  going  to  shrink  even  further.  Whether  we  want  it  or 
not,  we  will  be  next  door  neighbors  to  almost  every  other  nation 
on  the  globe  over  night.  All  of  this  presents  a  powerful  and  con¬ 
vincing  argument  for  a  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  language 
teachers  to  the  teaching  of  speaking.  We  certainly  want  to  teach 
more  than  the  tourist’s  smattering  of  language,  and  the  global 
situation  indeed  presents  an  irrefutable  argument  for  teaching  the 
foreign  culture.  But  it  is  also  leading  to  increased  contacts  with 
actual  foreign  speech,  and  our  approach  to  teaching  the  foreign 
culture  must  henceforth  be  oral. 

The  second  argument  has  been  partly  stimulated  by  the  same 
practical  conditions,  but  it  is  also  derived  from  quite  independent 
linguistic  and  pedagogical  thinking.  Language,  as  we  have  known 
all  along,  is  primarily  a  thing  spoken  and  heard  and  only  secondarily 
a  thing  written  and  read.  It  is  a  natural  wish  of  the  beginner  of  a 

’This  address  was  delivered  to  the  Verein  deultcher  Lehrer  für  New  York 
und  Umgegend.  It  is  here  reprinted  with  minor  changes. 
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new  language  to  learn  how  to  speak  it.  Why  should  we  teachers 
overlook  or  neglect  such  a  desirable  motivation?  Few  conscientious 
members  of  our  profession  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
teaching  of  reading  only.  The  best  of  our  colleagues  have  always 
insisted  on  teaching  a  language  as  a  whole  and  have  consistently 
argued  that  you  simply  cannot  teach  reading  without  at  the  same 
time  also  teaching  to  some  degree  writing  and  speaking.  Teachers  of 
beginners’  courses  have  never  been  able  to  neglect  pronunciation  or 
to  do  without  a  little  game  of  questions  and  answers.  And  in  some 
of  our  leading  departments  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
reading  objective  itself  might  not  also  be  attained  better  as  the 
natural  by-product  of  a  speaking  course.  The  experience  of  the 
Linguistic  Society  with  some  unusual  languages  has  made  this  a  firm 
conviction,  and  the  projects  of  the  American  army  have  brought  it 
into  the  open.  The  teaching  of  speaking  a  foreign  language  can  no 
longer  be  neglected  and  is  bound  to  claim  a  considerable  part  of  our 
attention  in  the  future. 

Now  the  successful  teaching  of  speaking  has  been  undertaken 
most  recently  by  the  American  army  and  navy  in  their  specialized 
training  program,  and  the  demand  is  therefore  often  heard  that  we 
adopt  this  program  in  our  civilian  classes.  But  before  discussing  this 
demand  let  us  first  look  over  the  salient  features  of  the  recent  ASTP 
courses,  as  far  as  they  concerned  themselves  with  languages.  I  base 
my  review  not  only  upon  my  personal  experience  with  them,  but  also 
upon  the  survey  conducted  by  The  Commission  on  Trends  in  Educa¬ 
tion  of  The  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  which  is  now 
available  in  print:* 

The  object  of  the  ASTP  language  courses  was  to  supply  the  immediate 
need  for  men  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  regions  in  which 
it  was  likely  that  our  forces  would  be  operating.  The  curriculum  was  based  for 
the  most  part  on  the  experience  derived  from  the  Intensive  Language  Program 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  a  civilian  training  project  which 
at  that  time  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  Trainees  for  the  courses 
were  over  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  special 
intelligence  and  aptitude  tests,  demonstrated  proficiency  in  foreign  languages, 
and  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  college  work.  The  length  of  the 
courses  was  nine  months,  and  the  language  to  be  studied  was  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  Army.  Aside  from  their  language  program  the  trainees  also 

*A  Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program. 
Prepared  for  The  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education  of  The  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  America.  New  York,  1944.  Pp.  34. 
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studied  the  area,  in  which  it  was  going  to  be  used,  in  its  historical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  and  ethnological  aspects,  and  naturally  military  training  of  some 
sort  continued  throughout  the  courses.  The  linguistic  part  of  the  program 
provided  for  fifteen  to  seventeen  contact  hours  of  language  study,  of  which 
three  to  five  were  devoted  to  theoretical  demonstration,  while  ten  to  twelve 
were  reserved  for  practical  exercises.  The  theoretical  demonstration  was  given 
by  the  senior  instructor  responsible  for  each  language,  and  the  practical 
exercises  were  conducted  by  drill-masters  who  were  colloquial  speakers  of  the 
language,  preferably  native-born.  They  were  supposed  to  be  supervised  by 
the  senior  instructor  who  saw  to  the  proper  coordination  between  demonstra¬ 
tion  classes  and  drill  sessions,  and  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  courses  have 
not  functioned  adequately  in  institutions  where  this  coordination  has  been 
lacking.  All  the  drill  classes  were  small  and  in  no  case  exceeded  the  number 
of  ten.  They  usually  met  every  day  for  two  hours. 

In  popular  articles  about  this  system  its  exceptional  character 
has  not  always  been  stressed.  Therefore,  permit  me  to  underscore  it 
once  more.  In  the  first  place,  the  students  were  more  mature  and 
carefully  chosen;  in  addition  they  were  strongly  motivated  by  pa¬ 
triotic  as  well  as  by  personal  promotion  motives.  Secondly,  they 
concentrated  upon  their  task  for  nine  months  and  passed  through 
no  less  than  540  hours  of  language  instruction  which  corresponds  to 
about  nine  terms  of  college  language  courses  meeting  four  times  a 
w’eek.  Thirdly,  the  instructors  had  complete  mastery  of  the  language 
and  on  account  of  the  small  classes  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  needs  of  every  individual  trainee.  No  wonder  that  under  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions  most  of  the  trainees  actually  reached  a  satis- 
factoiy'  working  knowledge  of  the  languages  they  studied  and  in 
addition  generally  acquired  a  considerable  reading  knowledge. 

It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  compare  these  results  with  the 
results  obtained  by  teaching  immature  students  for  four  terms  in 
classes  of  twenty-five  or  more.  But  that  should  by  no  means  close 
our  minds  to  the  question  whether  w’e  might  not  adopt  some  of  the 
Army’s  innovations  in  our  future  college  and  high-school  courses. 
After  all,  these  innovations  have  been  based  on  pertinent  educational 
experience,  they  have  demonstrated  definitely  their  practical  use¬ 
fulness,  and  their  future  adoption  in  part  or  in  whole  is  strongly 
urged  by  the  surv’eying  committee  of  The  Commission  on  Trends  in 
Education.  Let  us  take  them  up  point  by  point  and  see  what  we  can 
really  do  about  them. 

First,  as  far  as  selection  of  students  is  concerned,  we  certainly 
can  do  something  about  screening  out  the  undesirable  students 
through  prognostic  intelligence  and  aptitude  tests.  About  their  gen- 
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eral  maturity  we  can  do  very  little.  We  have  to  take  them  at  the 
ages  at  which  they  come  to  us  and  have  to  adapt  our  teaching  to 
their  various  levels,  hoping  perhaps  that  the  well  known  greater 
linguistic  ability  of  the  adolescent  years  will  somehow  work  to  our 
advantage.  We  can  utilize  our  students’  natural  desire  for  speaking 
the  language  as  a  welcome  motivation,  and  we  can  also  influence 
their  motivation  in  other  respects  by  properly  explaining  to  them  the 
aims  and  the  methods  of  our  teaching,  its  limitations,  the  right  and 
wrong  ways  of  studying.  But  all  this  will  hardly  bring  us  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ASTP  courses.  Only  during  the  later  stages  of  the  course 
we  can  bring  in  additional  motivation  by  providing  drill  material 
closely  allied  to  the  student’s  major  field  of  interest. 

The  second  problem,  the  problem  of  concentration,  seems  even 
harder  to  solve.  If  we  cling  to  traditional  curricula,  it  appears  down¬ 
right  hopeless.  But  need  we  keep  traditional  curricula?  Would  it  be 
altogether  impossible  to  have  a  student  take  two  or  three  years  of 
high-school  German  in  one  year  or  to  have  him  work  off  his  college 
language  requirement  in  one  year  instead  of  in  two  as  now?  He 
simply  would  have  eight  or  ten  hours  of  instruction  a  week  instead 
of  his  present  four  or  five  hours,  he  could  have  correlated  historical 
and  geographical  lessons  besides,  and  he  could  concentrate  on  his 
other  subjects  in  other  years.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  add 
anything  to  the  existing  program  and  would  be  largely  administra¬ 
tive.  The  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education  has  even  envisaged 
waiving  assignments  in  favor  of  four  or  five  additional  hours  of  su¬ 
pervised  laboratory  work  in  languages.  That  too  w’ould  be  a  change 
not  impossible  from  the  administrative  point  of  view. 

In  this  way  the  number  of  language  hours  taken  during  two  terms 
could  be  increased  from  120  or  144  to  at  least  240  or  288,  and  if  four 
or  five  supervised  study  hours  are  added,  we  could  have  from  360 
to  432  hours.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  amount  of  time  a  result  could  be  reached  which  would  fairly 
approach  the  result  obtained  in  the  ASTP  courses.  Naturally  a  basic 
course  of  this  extent  would  not  preclude  the  student  from  continuing 
his  language  education  afterwards  and  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
obtained  might  even  be  a  powerful  stimulus  towards  taking  higher 
courses. 

But  perhaps  I  am  becoming  utopian,  and  a  less  radical  proposal 
may  appear  more  certain  of  being  adopted.  For  one  could,  of  course. 
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think  also  of  the  extension  of  a  language  program  over  a  greater 
number  of  years.  One  would  then  lose  in  concentration  what  one 
might  perhaps  gain  by  a  slower  cumulative  effect.  And  the  greater 
integration  of  language  learning  into  the  general  educational  process 
would  also  provide  some  benefits.  From  this  aspect  I  myself  have 
recently  proposed  in  public  a  greater  increase  of  the  language  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  high  schools.*  But  I  am  afraid  that  following  this  line  of 
least  resistance  would  help  us  but  little.  Students  in  the  high  schools 
are  too  immature  and  too  undecided  to  think  of  their  educational 
programs  in  terms  of  a  large  number  of  years,  and  who  in  our 
American  democracy  would  force  them  to  persist  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  to  continue  its  study  even  in  college?  There  is  no  question 
that  they  would  change  their  programs  as  before  for  a  number  of 
well  known  reasons,  unless  we  should  rearrange  our  credit  and  pro¬ 
gram  systems  completely.  In  the  end,  a  too  conservative  demand 
would  hardly  lead  us  any  further  than  we  are  now.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  harm  in  continuing  to  work  for  a  prolongation  of  the 
years  of  language  learning,  but  the  more  far-sighted  proposal  seems 
to  call  for  a  greater  concentration.  The  better  results  obtained  in  a 
shorter  time  would  soon  justify  our  disagreeable  insistence  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  innovations. 

The  third  problem  arising  in  connection  with  the  adaptation  of 
the  ASTP  system  to  civilian  courses  is  the  problem  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  classes.  We  have  no  dearth  of  senior  instructors 
able  to  conduct  demonstration  classes,  and  with  greater  experience 
we  shall  be  able  to  single  out  those  possessing  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  their  work  and  the  greatest  administrative  ability. 
Both  are  needed  for  successful  demonstration  work.  But  drill- 
masters  are  not  always  easy  to  find.  Of  course,  here  in  the  East  the 
problem  is  not  so  great  on  account  of  the  recent  immigration  of 
numerous  educated  Europeans  of  unquestionable  pedagogical  ability 
and  often  experience.  But  in  the  West,  especially  in  the  smaller 
colleges,  capable  drill-masters  did  not  always  present  themselves 
so  readily,  and  many  makeshifts  had  to  be  resorted  to.  It  follows 
that  the  training  of  American  teachers  for  this  new  program  must 
not  be  neglected  right  from  the  beginning.  We  will  not  be  able  for 
quite  some  time  to  send  our  students  over  to  Germany  for  practical 
training,  as  w’e  used  to  do  before  the  war.  Of  course,  a  study  in 

*Cf.  The  Gekman  Quabteblt,  XVII  (May,  1944),  161  f. 
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Switzerland  is  an  excellent  substitute  and  should  by  all  means  be 
encouraged.**  But  still  the  excellent  facilities  represented  by  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  type  of  the  Middlebury  College  German  Summer  School 
will  have  to  be  enlarged  and  used  more  generally. 

But  w’hat  shall  w’e  do  about  the  change  in  the  size  of  classes? 
Without  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  size  and  an  accompanying 
increase  in  the  number  of  classes  the  system  w’ill  never  function  as  a 
success.  Here  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  problem,  but 
even  this  does  not  entirely  defy  solution.  In  recent  years  Vassar 
College  had  already  reached  a  stage  w’here  it  had  not  more  than 
fifteen  students  in  practically  any  one  of  its  German  classes,*  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  other  colleges  or  even  high  schools  should  not 
be  able  to  follow  suit.  The  necessity  of  small  classes  as  a  prerequisite 
for  effectual  language  work  should  be  emphasized  by  the  teaching 
profession  again  and  again.  I  am  also  optimistic  about  the  financial 
outlay  required  by  an  increasing  number  of  classes.  Older  students, 
scholarship  students,  and  teachers-in-training  can  very  well  be 
utilized  as  drill-masters  and  in  most  cases  would  be  only  too  w'illing 
to  work  for  the  small  pay  of  a  tutor.  They  would  be  doing  their 
work  under  able  and  inspired  supervision  and  thus  acquire  invalu¬ 
able  experience  for  their  future  careers. 

The  reader  finds  in  me  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  widest 
possible  adaptation  of  the  ASTP  system  to  our  civilian  needs.  But 
I  gladly  concede  that  there  will  always  be  students  for  whom  a 
practical  speaking  knowledge  is  not  an  actual  necessity.  There  will 
always  be  students  studying  a  language  primarily  for  its  literary 
values  or  as  a  professional  need  or  as  a  tool  for  scholarship.  The.se 
more  special  students  arc  already  being  well  taken  care  of  in  our 
existing  reading  courses.  Granting  that  these  reading  courses  also 
can  be  improved  and  doubtlessly  will  be  improved  continually  in 
detail,  I  still  feel  that  they  should  be  kept  in  their  present  general  set¬ 
up  for  students  with  more  limited  or  more  specific  linguistic  needs. 
Under  practical  conditions,  then,  the  reform  of  our  traditional  lan¬ 
guage  courses  would  probably  proceed  by  an  introduction  of  one 

*•  Cf.  Max  Diez.  “A  Junior  Year  in  Zurich  for  1946-47,”  The  German 
Qu.arterly,  XIX  (March,  1946),  152  f. 

*Cf.  Lilian  L.  Stroebc,  The  Teaching  of  German  at  Vassar  College  in 
Peace  and  War.  A  Retrospect,  1905-1943.  (“Bulletin  of  Vassar  College,”  Vol. 
XXXIV,  No.  2).  Poughkeepsie,  March,  1944.  Pp.  34.  This  excellent  monograph 
should  be  a  part  of  every  language  teacher’s  reading  program  1 
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or  more  speaking  courses  incorporating  the  innovations  of  the  Army. 
How  many  of  the  new  courses  will  be  a  continued  success  and  how 
many  of  the  old  ones  will  be  preserved  depends  on  a  number  of 
variables.  It  will  be  a  question  of  teaching  and  of  administration,  of 
textbooks  and  of  student  material  attracted.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
it  will  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  American  nation  as  a 
whole  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  entirely  changed  place  in  a 
much  narrower  world.  And  that  is  a  matter  of  general  education. 

New  York  University 


NOUN  DECLENSIONS  IN  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH 
Allen  W.  Pobtebfield 

There  has  been,  in  the  last  two  decades,  a  disheartening  tendency 
among  a  few  teachers  of  German  to  treat  grammar  mincingly. 
They  say:  Why  drill  on  the  subjunctive  and  the  passive?  The  student 
does  not  grasp  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  not  much  used.  They 
say:  Suppose  the  student  is  minded  to  come  up  with  der  Messer, 
die  Löffel,  das  Gabel?  He  can  after  all  get  such  food  as  he  needs 
in  a  restaurant,  or  at  the  campus  cafeteria,  if  the  institution  spon¬ 
sors  a  German  table. 

It  is  therefore  an  enheartening  privilege  to  read  “The  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Noun  Inflection”  (German  Quarterly,  XV,  1, 
28-31)  by  so  competent  a  referee  as  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist.  His 
composite  contention  is  that  the  student  of  today  is  burdened  with 
over-systematization,  there  are  too  many  declensions  and  classes 
under  declensions,  the  very  terms  strong,  weak,  mixed  might  be 
decommissioned,  the  student  simply  must  learn  the  principal  parts 
of  the  noun,  if  paradigms  are  to  be  used  at  all  they  may  be  limited 
to  such  types  as  Frau,  Monat,  Bett  for  the  singular  and  Stuhl  for 
the  plural,  textbooks  and  teachers  should  adopt  this  method  because 
it  is  so  “utterly  simple,  .  .  .  direct,  .  .  .  practical,  .  .  .  highlights 
the  real  problem.”  It  is  a  reassuring  doctrine;  for  the  inflection  of 
German  nouns  is  simple,  if  rightly  approached,  simpler  in  truth  than 
the  inflection  of  English  nouns'  with  which  the  great  bulk  are  cog¬ 
nate.  But  the  article  is  so  straightforward  that  it  motivates  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  method  and  raises  doubt  as  to  suggestions.* 

Professor  Elmquist’s  confidence  in  his  plan  leads  him  to  believe 

'In  his  Modem  Engligh:  lU  Growth  and  Pretenl  Use  (1900),  George 
Philip  Krapp  discusses  inflections  in  Old  and  Middle  English  by  way  of  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  conclusion  that  current  English  is  a  “grammarless  language.” 
Plurals  in  modem  English  he  does  not  mention. 

In  his  The  Knowledge  of  English  (p.  537),  he  enters  a  scholar’s  protest 
against  such  Umlaut  or  mutation  plurals  as  “feet”  and  “teeth”  on  the  ground 
that  “we  possess  a  perfectly  good  regular  way  of  making  plurals  by  adding 
8.”  Professor  Krapp  would  then  have  also  thrown  out  such  words  as  “French” 
and  “Welsh”,  all  mutated  plurals  in  fact. 

'It  is  a  noticeable  departure  from  the  First  Course  in  German  (1922,  1928) 
by  J.  E.  A.  Alexis  and  A.  D.  Schräg,  which  is  likewise  a  Nebraska  creation.  But 
that  would  be  a  singular  college  department  all  the  members  of  which  had 
precisely  the  same  ideas. 
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that,  once  adopted,  neither  teacher  nor  taught  will  desire  to  go  back 
to  the  old  plan,  and  both  will  be  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of 
strong,  weak,  mixed.  This  may  be  true;  I  have  never  tried  it  out. 
But  my  own  experience  w'ith  German  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  abandon  Jakob  Grimm  a  century  and  a  quarter 
after  he  coined  the  words  and  elaborated  the  plan  that  have  been  in 
vogue  ever  since. 

Grimm  felt  that  Sohn-Söhne  was  “strong”  because  Sohn,  in  order 
to  be  inflected,  depends  on  its  own  inner  resomccs;  it  is  chemical. 
Mensch-Memchen,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  was  “weak”  because,  in 
order  to  be  inflected,  it  goes  outside  and  borrows;  it  is  physical.  He 
felt  Attge  was  “mixed”  for  an  obvious  reason.  He  also  decreed  that 
the  pair  sehen-sah  is  strong  while  the  pair  machen-machte  is  weak 
for  the  same  reason  and  on  the  same  principle.  In  my  own  student 
days,  I  had  difficulty  in  trying  to  understand  why  seesaw  was  ir¬ 
regular  and  saw-sawed  regular  (or  is  it  the  other  way  around?), 
whereas  strong  and  weak  were  clear  because  rational. 

But  suppose  Grimm  had  never  said  this  (and  some  of  it  he  did 
not  say) ;  suppose  he  had  never  formulated  the  strong-weak-mixed 
scheme.  It  would  still  be  good  for  our  students;  for  any  sound 
device  that  is  helpful  merits  adoption.  When  studying  English  to 
the  death  of  Chaucer,  I  had  trouble,  for  a  while,  keeping  the 
chronology  of  races  right.  “Who  got  there  first;  the  Romans  or  the 
Dano-Norwegians?”  I  coined  then  the  word  “cradne”.  It  has  no 
meaning,  does  not  exist,  but  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  and  there  we 
have  it:  Olts,  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Dano-Norwegians,  Normans, 
English. 

Professor  Elmquist  admits  that  “there  is  no  escape”.  The  student 
must  learn  the  meaning,  the  gender,  and  the  type  into  which  the 
German  noim  fits.  This  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  he  has  to  learn 
the  declension,  perhaps  also  the  class  into  which  the  noun  is  to  be 
fitted  on  the  basis  of  its  etymological  structure,  its  gender,  its  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  corollary  attributes,  somewhat  in  reality  as  we  associate 
certain  traits  with  a  man  of  strong  character,  others  with  a  weak 
personality,  and  still  others  with  a  nondescript  disposition. 

All  this  has  to  be  learned  as  an  approach.  As  a  second  step,  sup¬ 
pose  we  pitch  the  German  noun  on  a  fractional  level.  I  cannot  say 
to  the  student,  “I  have  a  noun  in  my  mind ;  decline  it.”  I  must  give 
him  the  noun  along  with  its  definite  article,  one-eighth.  That  is, 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  inflection  is  given  with  the  assignment  of 
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the  task.  Since  the  dative  singular  in  -e  is  about  worn  off,  except  in 
poetry  and  where,  for  some  odd  reason,  euphony  is  needed  in  prose, 
the  dative  singular  and  accusative  singular  of  all  strong  nouns  are 
like  the  nominative  singular,  one-sixth.  This  one-sixth  assumes  that 
there  are  only  one-third  as  many  nouns  in  the  weak  and  mixed 
declensions  as  there  are  in  all  three  classes  of  the  strong.*  The 
nominative  plural  has  to  be  learned;  but  the  genitive  plural  and 
accusative  plural  of  all  nouns  are  like  it,  one-fourth.  The  dative 
plural  of  all  nouns  ends  in  (e)n,  one-eighth.  No  feminine  noun  is 
declined  in  the  singular,  one-sixth.  All  weak  nouns  add  (e)n  to  the 
nominative  singular,  unless  feminine,  and  have  othemrise  no  addi¬ 
tional  inflectional  endings,  one-eighth.  This  one-eighth  assumes  that 
there  are  only  one-eighth  as  many  nouns  in  the  weak  declension  as 
there  are  in  the  strong  and  mixed.  There  are  ten  endings  that  in¬ 
variably  give  feminine  nouns  one-forty-eighth.  All  verbal  nouns, 
and  there  are  just  as  many  as  there  are  verbs,  and  all  neuters  ending 
in  -chen  or  -lein,  the  number  is  potentially  very  large,  have  no  in¬ 
flectional  ending  other  than  an  -s  in  the  genitive  singular,  one- 
ninety-sixth. 

These  aids,  at  once  mnemonic  and  practical,  give  ninety-five- 
ninety-sixths  of  the  entire  German  noun  inflectional  system.  The 
fraction  is  almost  a  whole  number,  because  the  aids  intertwine  and 
overlap.  Even  so,  still  others  could  be  added:  the  confinement  of 
the  Umlaut,  for  example,  to  the  strong  nouns.  But  these  are  enough ; 
and  they  stay  with  the  English-language  student  far  better  than 
bewildering  details  or  intimidating  abstractions. 

For  the  English-speaking  student,  German  is  admittedly  a  dif¬ 
ficult  language.  But  its  difliculty  lies  not  only  in  the  word  order  and 
the  inflection  of  its  nouns.  It  lies  also  in  the  inflection  of  its  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  in  the  manipulation  of  its  definite  article,  which  means  its 
genders. 

The  definite  article  is  unusual  in  any  of  the  main  modem  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Danish  has  a  post-positive  article:  Mand,  Manden.  This 
may  irk  the  foreigner.  It  worries  me  to  write  Universitetet.  The  form 
makes  a  peculiar  appeal,  and  it  seems  imposible  that  Universitet, 

’The  determination  of  the  relative  or  proportionate  number  of  strong, 
weak,  mixed  is  difficult.  In  a  trial  section  of  R.  Haym’s  Romantische  Schule 
(1870)  there  are  94  weak,  67  strong,  3  mixed.  The  section  deals  with  re¬ 
ligion.  In  another  trial  reading  of  equal  length  from  W.  von  Polenc’s  Das 
Land  der  Zukunft  (1903)  there  are  138  strong,  83  weak,  6  mixed. 
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in  Danish,  should  be  neuter.  In  English,  the  definite  article  is  be¬ 
yond  explanation.  We  say:  He  went  to  town,  sea,  college,  jail.  Con¬ 
gress.  But  we  say:  He  went  to  the  city,  the  country,  the  university, 
the  penitentiary,  the  Legislature. 

The  German  is  bom  with  the  idea  of  der,  die,  das.  To  him  the 
word  for  “apple”  is  a  three-syllable  word  “Derapfel.”  He  w'ill  never 
stumble  into  “Das  Apfel”  or  “Die  Apfel”  any  more  than  the  English- 
speaking  student  will  say  “ipplc’  or  “upple.”  This  should  be  taught 
our  students  at  the  very  beginning.  It  takes  a  measure  of  genius  to 
make  a  mistake  for  w*hich  there  is  no  precedent.  The  students  should 
be  shown  that,  except  in  various  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
where  the  gender  is  fixed  by  fixed  rules,  the  native  German  knows 
just  as  little  about  the  gender  of  strange  and  unfamiliar  nouns  as 
the  American  freshman.*  And  there  are  the  nouns  that  end  in  -nis 
and  -sal!  They  have  to  be  memorised;*  “there  is  no  escape”.  Goethe 
wrote  “die  Ärgernis,”  either  because  it  was  pleasing  to  his  ear,  or 
because  he  did  not  know  any  better.  His  training  in  German  gram¬ 
mar  was  thin.  When  Grimm  formulated  and  published  the  strong- 
weak-mixed  plan,  Goethe  had  only  a  few  years  to  live.  Immermann 
wrote*  “die  Fenstern”  for  no  easily  assignable  reason,  unless  it  be 
that  it  was,  for  him,  easier  to  pronounce,  like  our  own  “twicet”  or 
“athaletics.” 

It  is  the  monosyllabic  nouns  that  bewilder  the  native  bom  Ger¬ 
man.  Take  “Kumt”  (spelled  also  “Kummet”).  Ask  a  German  who 
is  so  perfect  in  his  own  language  that  he  is  imperfect  in  any  other: 
What  is  the  gender  of  “Kumt”?  The  w'ord  means  “horse-collar”  and 
is  therefore  alien  to  the  stock  of  the  disciplined  Germanist.  Even  a 

*Of  the  various  attempts  to  rationalize  the  gender  of  German  nouns, 
no  one  is  more  fetching  than  Hermann  Schraders  “Zufälliger  oder  sinniger 
Gebrauch  des  deutschen  Geschlechtswortes”  (in  Atu  dem  Wundergarten  d. 
deut.  Sprache,  (1896).  But  Schrader’s  attempt  to  justify  der  Kleinmut  in 
the  face  of  die  Grossmut  is  a  pretty  play  of  and  on  gallantry.  To  explain 
through  gallantr>'  is  to  advocate  folk-etymology,  the  chief  temptation  we 
pray  not  to  be  led  into. 

*H.  L.  Mencken’s  The  American  Language  (1936),  though  adding  nothing 
directly  to  the  present  theme,  contributes  a  vast  deal  indirectly  through  its 
citations  from  eminent  scholars,  including  Louise  Pound  for  Americans,  and 
Otto  Jespersen  for  the  Danes,  the  scholar  whose  knowledge  of  English,  both 
branches,  is  unsurpassed. 

*  Yet  Edward  Engel  regards  Immermann  as  one  o^  the  truly  great  writers 
of  German  prose.  See:  Deutsche  Stilkurut  (1912),  550  (large)  pages,  passim. 
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cultured  German  lives  his  life  with  the  aid  of  a  surprisingly  narrow 
supply  of  nouns.  I  have  been  told  by  the  few  I  have  questioned  that 
“Kumt”  is  feminine.  There  is  no  sure  way  to  explain  this  guess; 
it  certainly  could  not  be  from  its  similarity  to  nouns  ending  in 
-kunft.  It  is  neuter.  And  even  at  that  Sanders-Wülfing  says  it  may 
also  be  masculine. 

But  the  most  ungracious  dis8er\'ice  of  all  that  can  be  rendered 
the  American  student  is  to  tell  him  that  the  intricate  German 
declension^  must  be  learned,  despite  the  fact  that  his  own  English, 
the  greatest  of  all  modem  languages,  Germanic  or  Romance,  with 
its  half-million  words  is,  like  Chinese,  uninflccted,  that  it  knows  no 
declensions;  that  it  adds  -s  to  the  nominative  singular  to  form  the 
nominative  plural,  an  apostrophe-s  to  the  nominative  singular  to 
form  the  genitive  singular,  an  s-apostrophe  to  the  nominative  plural 
to  form  the  genitive  plural,  and  that  is  the  end.  The  English  noun 
is  in  truth  extremely  complicated,  more  so  than  the  German,  for 
three  main  reasons:  English  has  a  non-phonetic  spelling,  employs 
undetermined  and  indeterminate  freedom  with  regard  to  compounds, 
and  has  adopted  loan-words  with  linguistic  abandon.  There  are  only 
three  words  under  V  of  English  origin,  and  there  are  really  none 
under  either  X  or  Z,  whereas  German  has  a  large  number  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin  under  Z,  but  none  under  either  X  or  Y. 

For  a  while,  and  perhaps  even  now,  Schvlgrammatik  der  eng¬ 
lischen  Sprache  by  G.  Dubislav  and  P.  Boek  (Berlin,  1909,  17th 
edition)  had  a  wide  spread  in  Europe.  The  authors  use  no  word  that 
could  be  even  freely  translated  by  “declension”  or  “inflection,”  but 
their  treatment  of  the  noun  is,  for  their  purpose,  fair  and  full  enough. 
They  use  ten  divisions  to  set  forth  their  treatment,  represented  by 
these  words:  waves  (voiced  s),  ships  (voiceless  s),  wishes,  enemies, 
wolves,  men,  Englishmen,  Gennans,  sheep,  crises.  This  is  about  as 
full  as  Janet  Rankin  Aiken’s  A  New  Plan  of  English  Grammar 
(1933).  But  each  is  about  what  we  w'ould  have  if  a  veterinarian 
described  a  horse  by  saying  it  was  an  animal  with  legs,  tail,  back, 
belly,  neck,  and  head. 

The  book  by  Dubislav  and  Boek  is  the  better.  In  truth,  investi¬ 
gations  and  presentations  by  non-natives  are  not  infrequently  un¬ 
done  of  the  most  discouraging  courses  I  ever  took  was  R.  M.  Meyer’s 
“Einführung  in  die  germanische  Philologie”  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  four 
sessions  a  week,  with  a  desperate,  but  so  far  as  1  was  concerned  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  systematize  the  German  noun  inflection. 
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surpassed.  Out  of  virtually  two  hundred  German  grammars'  written 
and  printed  in  this  country  in  the  last  ninety  years,  Calvin  Thom¬ 
as’s  Practical  German  Grammar  is  about  the  best  for  the  American 
student  who  believes  in  the  virtue  of  the  intellectual  appeal;  and 
George  Oliver  Curme’s  A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language  is  the 
best  for  anyone  who  can  read  English. 

There  are  in  reality  five  “declensions”  in  German  (according  to 
the  scheme  of  Curme,  op.  dt.,  there  are  six).  There  might  be  a  sixth 
declension  to  accommodate  nouns  like  Name  (no),  Friede  (n),  Käse, 
Unit,  Herr,  Park  and  a  few  others  that  fail  to  conform  either  in 
structure  or  inflection.  But  on  a  basis  of  this  nature,  there  would 
have  to  be  approximately  thirty  declensions  in  English.  For  the 
duplicate  endings  permissible  in  English  are  many:  Calculus,  i  or  es, 
which  is  to  be  preferred?  There  is  no  one  to  say.  For  really  practical 
purposes,  the  polyglot  adoptions  are  countless.  Each  of  the  three 
deelensions  in  Greek  and  the  five  in  Latin  is  represented  by  loan¬ 
words,  naturalised  and  unnaturalised.  There  are  representatives 
from  languages  whose  alphabets  are  unlike  that  of  English  and  have 
to  be  decoded.  And  there  are  unique  peeuliarities  in  our  own  voeabu- 
lary,  some  holdovers,  some  modem  evolutions.*  The  English  lan¬ 
guage  is,  in  short,  as  much  of  a  melting  pot  as  American  citisenry. 
For  regardless  of  the  tongue  from  which  they  sprang,  we  have  taken 
the  nouns  in;  and  we  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in 
adapting  them  to  our  own  needs  and  our  own  organs  of  speech. 

Let  us  list,  without  comment,  a  sufficient  number  of  nouns  with 
irregularities  in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  to  prove  the  in¬ 
volved  state  of  English  as  contrasted  with  German,  but  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  number  to  justify  even  a  remote  claim  to  finality.  The  nouns 
might  be  arranged  according  to  “declensions;”  but  there  is  no  gov¬ 
erning  board  to  determine  how  many  or  what  the  declensions  shall 

•In  our  Departmental  Text  Library  at  West  Virginia  Univenrity  we  had,  at 
the  close  of  1936,  a  total  of  127  German  grammars,  written  and  published  in 
this  coimtiy.  Commercially,  the  excessive  number  can  be  explained:  Each 
publisher  wanted  a  German  grammar  on  his  list,  and  the  authors  were  willing. 
The  writers  of  many  of  these,  since  1896,  laid  Thomas  before  them,  when  they 
began,  as  a  model  to  be  either  followed  or  disallowed. 

•As  Roscoe  Pound’s  “falling-short,”  in  The  American  Scholar,  XI,  2  :  220. 
But  “falling-shorts”  might  convey  the  idea  of  an  embarrassing  predicament, 
though  only  "mouthfuls”,  or  “shortcomings”  is  correct  and  there  still  remain  such 
pairs  as  “passerby”  and  “bypasses”. 

Or  “jacks-of-all-trades”  in  the  N.Y,  Timet,  Sec.  IV,  March  29,  1942. 
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be.  The  alphabet  itaelf  has  been  enjoying  rare  popularity  now  for 
a  decade.  Let  us  arrange  them  alphabetically.  If  the  number  under  E 
seems  large,  it  is  only  because  E  is  the  most  used  letter  in  English ; 
and  there  are  legions  of  scientific  terms  under  E.  Did  the  scientists 
really  know  Greek  and  Latin  or  did  they  employ  tutors?  A  study  of 
rare  value  could  be  written  on  the  irregularities  in  the  plurals  under 
English  E. 


alms 

credentials 

Essenes 

amends 

creeps 

eye 

alumnus 

crisis 

arcus 

court-martial 

feces 

ashes 

cow 

fellah 

artus 

fish 

deer 

folio 

bacchanalia 

delicatessen 

foot 

bachelor’s-buttons 

doldrums 

forceps 

backings 

drawers 

French 

banns 

dregs 

basale 

dumps 

gallows 

bed-room 

genius 

barracks 

eaves 

German 

bellows 

savings 

good-for-nothing 

bitters 

economics 

goods 

blues 

edge-coals 

goose-iron 

boots 

effects 

grounds 

boshes 

elect 

gulf 

breeches 

ember-days 

gjrves 

brother 

encenia 

bus 

enemy 

handful 

encheiron 

headquarters 

cacumen 

Englishman 

heaves 

candle-snuffers 

entail 

hero 

cage-shuts 

entrails 

hirmos 

carbonari 

environs 

hives 

cattle 

erratum 

home 

cheese 

cpah 

hors-d’oeuvre 

cherub 

ephelis 

hose 

child 

ephemeri 

house 

clothes 

epigestrale 

hundredweight 

codex 

epicenium 

hustings 

commons 

epizoa 

condottieri 

e  pluribus  unum 

ibis 

colors 

equites 

ignoramus 

contraband 

erector 

ignis  fatuus 

cosmos 

Erinnys 

illuminati 

cracklings 

erratic  blocks 

imponderabilia 
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incubus 

jackanapes 

jinn 

jovea 

jumps 

kinsfolk 

knucks 

labor-pains 

lady's-tresses 

lantern-stairs 

lees 

lasy  bones 

manna-seeds 

mankind 

manus 

mathematics 

means 

measles 

minutia 

missus 

mister 

morals 

mumps 

museum 

news 

nine’s 

nippers 

nuptiab 

opus 


oi 

overalls 

pants 

pantaloons 

parastas 

paries 

patois 

pea 

peach-yellows 

penny 

perch 

phenomenon 

physics 

police 

pincers 

quarter-blocks 

quis 

reflex 

remains 

riches 

rights 

roe 

roughings 

scissors 

scran 

sediment 

settlings 

shears 

shorts 

siglos 

son-in-law 

spectacles 


species 

staggers 

stone-boilers 

stripplings 

suspenders 

sweepstakes 

swine 

tattoo 

thummim 

tidings 

tongs 

trapis 

tribus 

tweesera 

ulnare 

ultimatum 

luim 

varvels 

vermin 

viaticals 

vives 

wise 

withers 

wolf 

woman 

Yard-slings 

yen 

zephiroth 

zingaro 


These  two  hundred  words  (there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
number)  could  be  extended  by  legions  if  all  Greek  and  Latin  loan¬ 
words  were  included.  They  could  be  extended  still  further  if  com¬ 
pounds  were  included,  as  “blue-creeper”  but  “blue-curls.”  Except 
for  the  complete  but  scattered  list  in  an  encyclopaedic  lexicon,  it  is 
a  large  list.  But  despite  the  limitations  imposed,  it  does  not  assume 
even  representative  completeness;  for  it  is  done  to  visualize  the 
involved  complications  of  the  English  noim  as  contrasted  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  German.  Not  a  one  of  the  German  lexicons  con¬ 
sulted,  not  even  the  voluminous  Deutsches  Wörterbuch,  makes  a 
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single  remark  pertinent  to  the  present  subject  under  either  “Mehr¬ 
heit”  or  “Mehrzahl.”  Nor  does  the  New  English  Dictionary,  The 
New  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk  and  Wagnalls)  devotes  nearly 
two  columns  to  comment  under  “plural,”  one  with  classifications, 
somewhat  like  Webster,  but  without  the  examples,  and  one  to  the 
more  common  mistakes  made  in  handling  the  various  plural  forms. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  dictionary  such  as  the  Century  is 
the  number  of  German  words  included,  not  merely  “Zeitgeist”  but 
such  a  word  as  “Lämmergeier.”  Why?  Because  English  adopts,  fre¬ 
quently  without  either  naturalization  or  translation.  German  natu¬ 
ralizes  and  translates.  When  the  “New  Deal”  was  spnmg  on  the 
American  public,  I  consulted  with  native  German  colleagues  as  to 
how  it  would  be  translated.  We  could  find  no  satisfactory  solution. 
Then  came  “Neue  Ordnung,”  which,  despite  the  mountainous  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  political  concept  there  and  here,  is  a  good  render¬ 
ing.  We  immediately  translated  “neue  Ordnung”  by  “New  Order.” 
There  are  other  such  cases.  “Ideology”  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
supplant  “Weltanschauung.”  In  any  event  the  German  noun  is  sim¬ 
ple  as  contrasted  with  English.  Such  pairs  as  der  Chor,  das  Chor; 
der  Tor,  das  Tor;  der  Leiter,  die  Leiter  will  not  mislead  the  observ¬ 
ing  student,  Gebrüder,  Geschwister  are  logical  and  the  systematic 
compounds,  like  Dank  Danksagungen,  Lob  Lobeserhebungen,  offer 
no  difficulty  whatsoever.  Many  “rules”  have  been  laid  down  for 
compounds***  in  English,  but  not  a  one  is  satisfactory. 

The  idea  that  German  is  easy  is  pcdagogically  sound,  if  not  over¬ 
done.  The  physician  does  not  heal  the  sick  by  implying  that  death 
is  just  around  the  comer.  English  would  have  its  fixed  infiectional 
system  were  it  not  virtually  half  foreign  in  origin.  A  “culvert”  can 
be  imderstood  by  the  immature  only  through  seeing  one,  or  with 
the  help  of  a  lexicon.  A  “Durchlass”  is  self-interpretative.** 

‘Just  acroes  the  border  from  West  Virginia  in  Maryland  there  is  a  place 
called  Moimtain  Lake  Park.  It  has  a  hotel  of  like  name  with  all  accommoda¬ 
tions.  The  guest  is  referred,  if  traveling  by  automobile,  to  the  “Mountain 
Lake  Park  Hotel  Garage  Service  Station  Man.”  If  that  were  translated  into 
Bergseeparkhotelgaragetankstellenbeamte  it  would  be  a  word  of  sise,  but  weak. 

“No  American  student  of  German  should  be  without  Eduard  Engel’s  Ent- 
weltchung:  V erdeuUchungswörterbuch  für  Amt,  Schule,  Haus,  Leben.  Leipsig, 
1018,  616  two-column  pages.  Under  “Plural”  Engel  gives  “Mehrzahl”,  “Mehr¬ 
wahl”  and  various  compounds,  but  no  “Mehrheit.”  The  introduction  of  31 
pages  is  a  masterpiece  of  enraged  polemics.  “Foreign”  words  such  as  “Plural” 
and  all  other  kinds,  types  and  species,  Engel  holds  to  be  “nichtsnutzig,  albem, 
oft  geradezu  sinnlos.” 
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Of  these  200  words,  the  first  47  were  assembled  at  one  extended 
sitting.  The  remaining  153  were  culled  from  the  Centxtry  Dictionary 
which,  through  a  William  Dwight  Whitney  work  in  twelve  massive 
volumes  (the  best  we  have  for  etymologies),  has  only  a  skimpy 
sketch  under  “plural."  Slang  has  been  avoided;  this  paper  has  no 
interest  in  the  inflection  of  “runner-upper."  Nouns  from  Greek  and 
Latin  that  are  usable  only  for  the  scientific  specialist  have  been 
omitted  (beyond  citing  instances  of  the  various  inflections).  The 
study  omits  class,  mass,  collectives,  and  nouns  ending  in  -ment, 
-bility,  -ness,  -ism,  -tion,  and  similar  determinative  ultimates. 

At  this  point,  my  former  colleague  at  West  Virginia  University 
(once  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Webster),  Professor  Harold  Went¬ 
worth,  who  is  rapidly  approaching  the  enviable  position  of  leader 
in  the  byways  and  footpaths  of  the  English  language,  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  would  receive  welcome  aid  from  Web- 
aters  New  International  Dictionary  (2nd  ed.). 

The  suggestion  was  fruitful.  Webster  lists  eight  main  ways  of 
forming  plurals,  and  thirty-four  secondary  or  “class"  ways.  The 
eight  are  represented  by  the  following  words:  hats,  oxen,  feet,  foci, 
fathers-in-law,  deer,  Iroquois,  fish(cs).  It  is  a  diligent  “definition." 
But  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  completeness.  Because  of  repetitions  it 
cites  1100  words.  But  it  is  deficient  with  regard  to  nouns  from  the 
Latin  fourth  declension  {fmetus  and  cornu),  docs  not  account  for  a 
noun  like  “museum,"  and  is  incomplete  in  its  treatment  of  nouns 
ending  in  -ics.  It  refers  to  such  nouns  as  statistics  and  semantics, 
but  fails  to  mention  nouns  like  logic,  physic,  a  monumental  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  ill-founded  notion  that  English  is  an  uninflected  lan¬ 
guage. 

When  Theodor  Mommsen’*  wished  to  explain  the  greatness — 
human,  not  political — of  Königin  Luise,  he  pointed  out  the  “faule, 
feile,  feige"  misrepresentations  of  the  post-Frederick  epoch  against 
which  she  was  forced  to  wage  war.  Those  are  virile  adjectives  to 
have  come  from  about  the  most  renowned  historian  Germany  ever 
produced.  It  is  poles  removed  from  ray  own  intention  to  intimate  that 
they  describe  the  teaching  situation  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
I  merely  mean:  If  the  American  student  honestly  wishes  to  learn 
to  read,  write  and  speak  the  German  language,  “there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive"  (the  words  are  Elmquist’s),  he  must  learn  his  noun  inflec¬ 
tions.  For  the  teacher  to  take  the  attitude  toward  his  job  that  Jack 

^Festrede,  Berlin,  1776,  pages  25-32. 
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Cade  took  toward  “a  noun  .  .  .  and  such  abominable  words  as  no 
Christian  car  can  endure  to  hear”  (2.  Henry  VI,  IV,  7  Jack  came  to 
an  awful  cndl)  would  be  “faul.”  To  set  up  a  scheme,  a  shortcut  big 
with  promise  but  shriveled  in  achievement,  would  be  “feil.”  To  feel 
that  the  American  student  can  never  assimilate  the  German  noun, 
that  it  is  something  only  for  the  native,  would  be  “feig.” 

Professor  Elmquist  has  proposed  a  plan  that  is  honest:  It  re¬ 
quires  integrated  effort.  I  have  suggested  an  aid  that  is  honest:  it 
takes  work  to  follow  it  through.  I  like  my  own  idea  better;  for  I 
am  accustomed  to  it.  Of  all  hard  changes,  the  change  in  methodology 
is  the  hardest. 

Mommsen  died  November  1,  1903,  and  was  buried  the  following 
November  5  from  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Gedächtnis  Kirche  in  Berlin. 
Adolf  Hamack  delivered  the  funeral  oration.  He  concluded  his 
opening  sentence,  a  long  involved  one,  with  the  statement  that  he 
would  attempt  to  show  “wie  der  Verstorbene  schaffte,  und  wie  er 
schuf.”  It  was  for  me  an  uplifting  moment,  reminiscent  of  strong- 
weak  drill. 

On  October  26, 1  had  gone  to  the  cemetery  and  visited  the  graves 
of  Bopp,  IfSand,  Ncander,  Schlcicrmachcr,  M.  Mendelssohn,  Birch- 
Pfeiffer,  von  Kalb,  Ticck,  Vamhagen  von  Ense.  On  November  8,  I 
went  to  Mommsen’s  grave,  plucked  a  leaf  from  a  wreath,  mounted 
it  in  my  Etnklebebuch,  and  today,  forty-three  years  later,  it  is  green. 
This  is  a  trivium.  But  there  is  a  fact  that  is  trivial  in  no  way:  There 
never  was,  and  probably  never  will  be,  either  a  Hamack  or  a 
Mommsen  among  the  teachers  of  German  in  this  country.  But  the 
rest  of  us,  we  little  ones,  should  always  work  and  have  our  students 
work  on  the  schafjte-schuf  basis.** 

Tuckahoe,  New  York 

“The  English  student  owes  it  to  scholarship  to  determine  precisely  when, 
why,  how  the  English  noun  inflection  broke  down.  Did  it  disintegrate  with  the 
coming  of  the  Norman  and  because  of  their  coming? 

The  German  student  hardy  enough  to  take  advanced  work,  owes  it  to 
himself  to  study  Middle  High  German  if  only  to  see  how,  and  perhaps  why, 
there  is  such  a  vast  difference  between  the  gender  of  the  MHG  and  the  NHG 
noun. 
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A  WORD  FROM  THE  UNREDEEMED 
George  E.  Condoyannis 

Lest  Professor  Paul  O.  Scbroeder's  recent  article  Toward  a  Com- 
promUe  (the  German  Quarterly,  March  1946)  give  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  impression  that  our  readers  are  to  be  treated  to  a  feud  over  the 
subjunctive  resembling  the  one  that  raged  in  the  days  when  the 
Prokosch  method  was  new,  I  feel  called  upon  to  point  out  that  there 
is  no  basis  at  all  for  any  protracted  argument,  since  my  Colorado 
colleague  and  I  are  fundamentally  in  agreement  on  all  but  a  few 
minor  points.  In  striving  to  throw  off  the  “tyranny  of  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  over  that  of  non-Latin  languages”  Professor  Schroeder  has 
my  enthusiastic  support.  In  fact,  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
him  go  even  farther  in  that  direction. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  article  Taming  the  Subjunctive  (the 
German  Quarterly,  January,  1945)  my  own  method  has  undergone 
extensive  changes  as  a  result  of  classroom  experience — changes  that 
bring  my  “conversion” — as  Professor  Schroeder  calls  it — a  little  closer 
to  being  complete,  although  I  feel  under  no  compulsion  to  go  all  the 
way. 

Reduced  to  its  bare  essentials,  the  whole  “subjunctive”  amounts 
merely  to  this: 

1.  A  form  morphologically  similar  to  the  past  which  agrees  with 
English  usage  in  a)  imaginary  conditions  and  b)  indirect  quo¬ 
tation.  The  same  form  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  würde 
plus  infinitive,  sometimes  optional,  sometimes  almost  manda¬ 
tory. 

2.  A  form  bearing  a  none-too-distinct  resemblance  to  a  German 
present  tense  and  having  for  most  verbs  only  one  person,  the 
third  singular.  This  form  has  two  widely  divergent  uses:  a)  in 
formal  exhortations  (Er  ruhe  in  Frieden,  So  sei  es,  Man 
beachte  dieses  Beispiel,  etc.)  and  b)  as  a  substitute,  in  in¬ 
direct  quotation  only,  for  the  form  described  in  1.  above. 

For  both  forms  only  the  variable  (inflected)  verb  need  be 
dealt  with.  The  student,  having  already  become  accustomed 
to  compound  pasts  and  helpers  plus  infinitive,  should  know 
which  of  the  two  constant  (uninflected)  forms  to  use  after 
hätte  or  tpäre,  habe  or  sei  on  the  one  hand  and  müßte  or 
müsse,  umrde  or  werde,  etc.  on  the  other. 
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What  really  matters  here  is  the  recognition  of  the  essential 
simplicity  of  the  German  “subjunctive"  once  the  obscuring  cloak  of 
traditional  grammar  has  been  removed — and  on  this  point  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  that  Professor  Schroeder  and  I  agree  completely. 

All  that  now  remains  is  to  give  names  to  the  two  different  verb- 
forms  described  above.  I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  consider  the  question 
of  nomenclature  of  primary  importance,  but  now  that  the  issue 
has  been  raised,  I  am  practically  obliged  to  make  known  my  present 
views  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Schroeder  points  out  that  his  terminology  introduces 
no  new  names.  I  have  misgivings  as  to  its  desirability  for  precisely 
that  reason.  The  terms  I  originally  proposed — and  which  I  have 
since  found  entirely  too  elaborate — were  intended  to  sidestep  the 
present  confusion  whereby  the  term  “present  subjunctive",  for 
example,  may  refer  to  two  entirely  different  forms.  Thu  can  be  a 
very  real  pedagogical  stumbling-block  when  students  come  from  a 
variety  of  high  schools  or  transfer  from  one  college  to  another,  as 
happened  so  often  during  the  war  years.  Moreover,  this  difficulty  will 
be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come,  for  textbooks  presenting  the  old 
method  or  the  Prokosch  method  will  continue  to  circulate.  It  was  in 
order  to  cope  with  this  problem  that  1  invented  new  terms,  since  I 
found  it  best  in  actual  practice  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  review 
the  whole  subject  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Merely  using  old  temu 
with  a  new  meaning,  or  a  revived  older  meaning,  will  not  help  to 
alleviate  the  confiuion. 

There  is  another  pedagogical  expedient  to  be  considered.  The 
very  word  “subjunctive"  is  the  black  sheep  of  grammatical  nomen¬ 
clature.  In  a  college  elementary  class — at  least  in  my  experience — 
the  student  who  has  not  already  been  exposed  to  French,  Spanish 
or  Latin  is  a  rare  specimen  indeed.  Tliat  means  that  for  the  majority 
of  the  class  the  word  “subjunctive"  is  already  associated  with  the 
idea  of  difficulty  and  with  a  confused  jumble  of  hazy  notions  among 
which  doubt,  fear  and  uncertainty  reign  supreme.  Almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  these  students  tend  to  transfer  this  manner  of  thinking  to  ’ 

the  German  “subjunctive",  especially  when  the  terminology  used  is 
so  similar  to  that  of  the  Romance  languages.  For  this  reason  alone  I 
would  take  every  possible  step  to  soft-pedal  the  term  “subjunctive". 

Now  for  the  forms  themselves:  ’ 

First,  the  types  hätte,  wäre,  müßte,  ginge,  etc.  These  are  not 
only  past  morphologically  but  also  agree  in  time-reference  with  Eng- 
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Usb  pasts  in  imaginary  conditions  and  indirect  quotation.  This  leads 
me  to  call  them  “modiSed  past",  dispensing  with  the  name  “sub¬ 
junctive"  entirely.  In  a  later  lesson — preferably  not  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing — the  same  forms  can  appear  in  a  new  use — namely  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  würde  plu»  infinitive.  Even  though  the  meaning  in  such 
cases  is  far  from  past,  the  forms  can  still  be  called  “modified  past". 
That  point  I  am  quite  willing  to  concede.  No  special  name  is  needed 
for  such  combinations  as  hätte  gesagt  or  wäre  gegangen,  since,  as 
stated  above,  only  the  variable  verb  matters.  The  form  würde  should 
already  be  known  as  a  helper  meaning  wovld,  and  the  name  “condi¬ 
tional"  for  würde  plus  infinitive  can  be  completely  dispensed  with, 
although  there  is  no  great  harm  in  using  it. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  habe,  sei,  gehe,  etc.,  I  am  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  remain  “unredeemed".  I  still  maintain  that  their  im¬ 
portance  has  been  vastly  overrated  and  that  they  need  merely  be 
known  passively,  since  the  student  is  not  being  trained  to  be  a 
writer  of  literary  German.  From  the  student’s  point  of  view  er  habe 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  substitute — an  alternate — for  er 
hätte  in  indirect  quotation,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  quite 
frankly  call  these  forms  “alternates".  It  goes  praetically  without 
saying  that  their  use  as  sueh  must  be  defined  as  limited  to  indirect 
quotation  only.  In  a  later  lesson  their  use  in  exhortations  of  the  type 
So  sei  es  can  be  taken  up  briefly  under  the  same  name,  just  as  the 
term  “modified  past"  is  retained  for  er  hätte,  etc.  even  when  thb 
means  he  would  have. 

Each  form  of  the  “subjunctive"  covers  at  least  two  very  different 
uses  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  a  name  that  will  cover 
both.  The  term  selected  depends  largely  on  the  order  in  which  the 
uses  are  taken  up.  Thus  the  name  “modified  past”  (or  “past  sub¬ 
junctive")  for  er  wäre  would  lose  all  its  aptness  if  it  were  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  a  sentence  like  Das  wäre  sehr  angenehm. 
Similarly  the  term  “alternate"  is  appropriate  only  if  it  is  introduced 
after  the  modified  past  in  indirect  quotations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  form  sei  is  first  seen  in  an  exhortation,  some  other  name  will  be 
necessary — possibly  “exhorting  form”  or  “persuading  form".  Like 
the  “command-form”  (more  expressive  to  the  student  than  “impera¬ 
tive")  ,  the  “exhorting  form"  is  not  a  whole  tense,  but  is  practically 
limited  to  one  person,  in  this  case  the  third  singular. 

The  terms  “modified  past"  or  “past  subjunctive"  are  justified  on 
three  counts:  similarity  to  a  German  past,  correspondence  to  a  simi- 
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lar  tense-form  in  English,  and  correspondence  to  the  time-reference 
of  the  English  tense,  in  all  its  variability.  The  term  “present  sub¬ 
junctive”,  however,  is  based  solely  on  a  vague  similarity  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  present.  The  forms  set,  müsse,  wisse,  gehe,  werde,  etc.  may  look 
present  to  the  linguist,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  look  that  way  to 
a  student,  until  the  idea  has  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  teacher, 
or  by  a  textbook.  In  their  most  frequent  use  these  forms  take  the 
place  of  an  English  morphological  past,  with  a  time-reference  in 
both  languages  just  as  variable  as  that  of  the  "modified  past”.  In 
exhortations  the  time-reference  of  sei,  habe,  etc.  is  vaguely  present 
while  the  English  equivalent  is  usually  a  circumlocution  involving 
the  words  may  or  let. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  not  want  to  be  eternally  committed 
to  the  terms  “alternate”  or  “exhorting  form”.  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  if  better  ones  were  devised,  as  long  as  they  avoid  the  word 
“present”.  The  name  “modified  present”  is  not  applicable,  since  er 
habe  is  not  a  modified  form  of  er  hat,  while  er  hätte  actually  is, 
morphologically,  a  modification  of  er  hatte. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  “present”.  In 
order  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  forms  in  question  are  limited  to 
chiefly  the  third  person  singular,  a  comparison  with  the  present  in¬ 
dicative  is  often  necessary.  If  both  are  called  “present”,  a  whole 
new  set  of  categories  is  introduced— “indicative”  versus  “subjunc¬ 
tive”.  This  distinction  between  “moods”  is  not  only  far  too  subtle 
for  the  average  student,  but  characteristic  of  precisely  the  type  of 
grammatical  formalism  that  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  introducing  it,  and  there  is  reasonable  doubt  anyway  as  to 
whether  such  a  thing  as  a  “subjunctive  mood”  exists  in  German,  as 
it  does  in  Latin.  If  we  merely  point  out  that  the  “alternate”  or 
“exhorting  form”  is  limited  to  such  forms  as  do  not  turn  out  identical 
with  tlie  “present  tense”,  the  matter  is  amply  taken  care  of  without 
introducing  the  term  “indicative”,  or  perhaps  even  the  term  “sub¬ 
junctive”. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Professor  Schroeder  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement  as  regards  the  essential  forms  of  the  German  “subjunc¬ 
tive”,  and  in  partial  agreement  on  terminology.  The  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  some  name  including  the  word  “past”  for  the  forms  that  look 
“past”  is  inescapable.  I  personally  prefer  a  term  different  enough 
from  the  traditional  ones  to  avoid  confusion  with  both  the  Latinist 
and  the  Prokosch  methods. 
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What  we  really  differ  on  is  the  name  for  the  forms  habe,  sei,  etc. 
and  on  their  relative  importance.  And  that,  I  think,  is  a  very  small 
point  indeed,  certainly  not  worthy  of  extended  dispute.  My  misgiv* 
ings  w'ith  regard  to  the  term  “present"  are  based  chiefly  on  peda¬ 
gogical  expediency.  My  entire  terminology — both  original  and  re¬ 
vised — was  designed  to  meet  a  specific  situation.  Perhaps  Professor 
Schroeder  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  spared  these  difliculties. 
In  that  case,  his  nomenclature  is  probably  quite  satisfactory,  as  long 
as  no  students  turn  up  who  have  previously  been  taught  by  the 
Prokosch  method.  The  names  I  have  mentioned  are  by  no  means 
announced  with  an  air  of  finality.  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
my  terminology  or  anyone  else’s  will  be  universally  adopted  merely 
because  it  has  been  made  public.  After  all,  the  object  of  articles  in 
our  journals  is  to  suggest  and  to  provoke  thought  rather  than  to  con¬ 
vert,  and  whatever  I  have  to  say  is  said  in  that  spirit.  Much  more 
thought  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  experienced  teachers  will 
be  necessary  before  any  widely  accepted  standard  can  be  set  up  for 
the  “subjunctive” — if  indeed,  that  can  ever  be  achieved. 

The  establishment  of  a  suitable  nomenclature  is  part  of  a  much 
larger  issue — that  of  stripping  off  the  straitjacket  of  formal  gram¬ 
mar  and  traditions  that  go  back  to  the  days  when  Latin  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  model  for  all  other  languages.  Two  great  needs  stand 
out  in  our  field  today:  on  the  scholarly  side,  a  simple  descriptive 
grammar  of  the  German  language  as  it  exists  in  our  time,  and  on 
the  pedagogical  side,  a  textbook  that  will  take  advantage  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  similarities  between  English  and  German  as  against  Latin, 
and  that  will  present  all  grammar  strictly  in  terms  of  function.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  I  reiterate  one  of  my  firmest  convictions: 
that  we  must  break  away  from  the  traditional  arrangement  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  supposedly  complete  topics  (e.g.  adjective  endings,  noun 
plurals,  subjunctive)  and  spread  the  teaching  of  grammar  over  a 
longer  period  by  means  of  smaller  units  interspersed  with  and  based 
on  normal  colloquial  conversational  material  and  practical  reading 
matter. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  THEODOR  FONTANE 
Ernst  Rose 

Theodor  Fontane  is  one  of  the  few  German  w'riters  from  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  have  held  their  own  with  more 
modem  and  sophisticated  readers.  To  be  sure,  he  is  primarily  re¬ 
membered  as  a  novelist,  as  the  author  of  Effi  Briett  and  other 
Prussian  novels  transposing  us  into  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
now  dead  era  of  Bismarck.  But  few  of  Fontane’s  readers  realize 
that  he  wrote  those  novels  when  he  was  already  well  on  his  w'ay 
towards  old  age.  They  represent  the  consummation  of  his  long  life 
and  owe  their  excellence  to  just  this  circumstance.  These  objective, 
worldly-wise  and  withal  so  humorous  and  understanding  novels 
could  not  have  been  written  by  a  young  man  who  still  had  to  fight 
for  his  place  in  life.  But  this  realization  does  by  no  means  rob  the 
younger,  the  other  Fontane  of  all  his  interest  for  us.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  increases  our  desire  for  probing  into  his  past  and  for 
trying  to  find  out  how  he  became  what  he  now  stands  for. 

Strange  to  say,  this  objective  and  at  times  dissecting  German 
novelist  started  out  in  the  medium  of  p>oetry  which  is  predominantly 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  subjective  moods  and  personal  experi¬ 
ences.  Yet  even  into  this  medium  Fontane  brought  a  certain  detach¬ 
ment  which  prevented  his  joining  the  great  mass  of  the  sentimentaliz¬ 
ing  romanticists  of  his  age.  In  English  literature,  one  would  call 
these  lyricists  of  the  mid-century  Victorian,  implying  a  certain 
respectability  and  sourness  of  temperament  and  a  certain  conven¬ 
tionality  and  stufSness  of  style.  Fontane  never  could  have  become 
one  of  them.  His  family  background  and  his  temperament,  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  his  personal  experiences  had  early  made  him  independent 
of  the  foibles  of  his  age.  He  hailed  from  one  of  those  Huguenot 
families  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  immigrated  into 
Brandenburg  which  then  promised  greater  religious  freedom  than 
their  native  France.  The  father  of  the  author  had  settled  in  the 
small  town  of  Neu-Ruppin  and  had  here  become  the  licensed  apothe¬ 
cary.  But  his  Gascon  temperament  worked  against  his  becoming  a 
good  businessman.  The  little  pharmacy  soon  fell  into  financial 
diflBculties  and  finally  into  bankruptcy.  In  1827,  when  Fontane  was 
only  eight  years  of  age,  the  family  had  to  leave  town.  Young 
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Fontane  had  inherited  his  father’s  Gascon  bonhonunie  and  was 
early  fascinated  by  the  many  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  the  elder 
had  in  store.  But  fortunately  he  had  also  inherited  the  energy  and 
soberness  of  his  likewise  Gallic  mother.  Thus  the  economic  vagaries 
of  the  senior  Fontane  could  not  leave  too  much  of  a  mark  upon  him, 
and  his  financial  affairs  were  always  in  order.  At  the  end  of  his 
school  years,  young  Fontane  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father’s 
calling  and  became  a  pharmacy  apprentice  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
Leipzig.  He  finally  acquired  his  own  pharmacy  in  Berlin  and  gave 
it  up  only  after  his  literary  endeavors  had  led  to  an  initial  success. 

These  first  endeavors  of  Fontane ’s  were  almost  completely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  field  of  poetry,  and  of  narrative  poetry  in  particular. 
Characteristically,  quite  a  number  of  his  ballads  were  written 
around  English  themes.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  devoted  to 
the  banished  Archibald  Douglas  who  finally  succeeds  in  acquiring 
his  king’s  forgiveness  and  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  haunts  of  his 
youth.  This  ballad  is  perhaps  a  little  bit  sentimental  in  its  feeling 
of  homesickness,  but  none  of  Fontanc’s  then  famous  contemporaries 
had  achieved  such  a  sincere  simplicity  and  genuine  charm  of  style. 
And  in  other  narrative  poems  we  find  a  realism  of  expression  which 
definitely,  separated  him  from  the  mass  of  the  versifiers.  His  poems 
were  mostly  devoted  to  heroes  of  Prussian  history,  to  the  generals 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  other  such  people.  Although  Fontane 
early  showed  a  broad  cosmopolitan  strain  in  his  poetic  make-up,  he 
never  forgot  an  equally  sincere  predilection  for  native  themes. 

In  1849  the  young  apothecary  became  a  free-lance  writer.  As  he 
also  married  at  the  same  time,  his  lot  became  not  an  easy  one,  but 
by  journalistic  writing  he  generally  managed  to  avoid  acute  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty.  Three  times  he  was  sent  as  the  correspondent  of  a 
Berlin  paper  to  England,  the  land  of  his  youthful  dreams.  He 
brought  home  three  interesting  collections  of  travel  sketches  which 
showed  that  he  had  well  succeeded  in  finding  his  course  away  from 
the  beaten  track.  Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  last  of 
these  travelogues,  he  saw  through  the  press  a  similar  volume  on  his 
native  Brandenburg,  inspired  by  hbi  wanderings  in  England.  They 
also  partly  provided  the  stimulus  for  Fontane’s  later  novels  which 
show  a  predilection  for  social  gatherings,  which  was  then  unusual 
in  German  literature.  Before  the  first  of  the  novels  appeared,  the 
author  had  almost  reached  his  sixties  and  had  gathered  additional 
experience  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
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war.  He  had  courageously  followed  the  front  lines  and  for  a  while 
had  even  been  held  prisoner  by  the  French. 

Fontane ’s  novels  have  a  character  quite  unusual  in  German 
literature.  Although  for  the  most  part  they  portray  native  scenes 
in  native  surroundings,  they  are  executed  with  an  easy  charm  and 
a  fondness  for  causcrie  that  one  rarely  finds  in  other  novels  of  the 
time.  What  little  plot  there  is  in  them  usually  revolves  around 
moral  problems.  And  Fontane’s  feelings  mostly  are  with  the  victim 
of  rigorous  conventions,  although  he  is  wise  enough  to  realize  the 
futility  of  attempts  to  break  them.  The  young  oflScer  in  Irrungen- 
Wirrungen  (1888)  has  his  time  of  a  touching  love  affair,  but  he 
finally  gives  up  his  rebellious  airs  and  agrees  to  a  marriage  of  con¬ 
venience.  And  the  sympathetic  heroine  of  Effie  Briest  (1895)  rebels 
in  vain  against  a  social  system  that  forbids  her  to  remarry  after 
seeking  a  decent  divorce  from  a  narrow-minded  bureaucrat  who 
has  crushed  her  delicate  soul.  The  plot  in  these  and  other  novels  of 
Fontane’s  is  secondary.  It  is  more  or  less  used  as  the  thread  upon 
which  are  strung  the  beads  of  the  author’s  social  and  historical 
observations.  One  has  to  look  into  French  or  English  literature  to 
find  another  author  who  manages  equally  well  to  evoke  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  great  society  dinner  or  a  country  outing.  But  it  is 
not  high  society  alone  in  which  he  feels  at  home.  Gatherings  in 
public  inns  or  in  suburban  middle-olass  homes  are  portrayed  with 
the  same  humorous  grace  and  the  same  sound  impressionism. 

The  seventy-six  year  old  writer  of  Effie  Briest  appeared  to  the 
critics  to  be  younger  than  the  rising  generation  of  impressionist 
writers.  But  the  same  critics  often  overlooked  the  field  in  which 
Fontane  was  youngest  of  all:  the  field  of  poetry.  Only  in  the  last 
decades  of  his  life  can  it  be  said  to  have  reached  its  full  fruition. 
He  wrote  his  best  ballads  after  his  fiftieth  birthday,  masterpieces  of 
restrained  execution  like  John  Maynard  or  Die  Brück’  am  Tay. 
These  titles  show  that  his  interest  in  the  English-speaking  nations 
by  no  means  ceased  in  his  advancing  age.  At  the  same  time  he 
remained  a  patriotic  Prussian.  At  Bismarck’s  death  in  1898,  which 
happened  to  precede  Fontane’s  own  by  just  a  few  months,  the  old 
author  wrote  the  only  poem  truly  expressing  the  popular  emotion. 

But  alongside  such  ballads  there  stand  some  pure,  lyrical  poems, 
few  in  number,  to  be  sure,  but  fit  to  be  counted  among  the  best  that 
German  impressionism  has  produced.  They  betray  the  charming 
casual  conversationalist  as  do  for  instance  the  lines  Was  mir  gefäUt, 
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a  poem  that  in  spite  of  its  artlessness  succeeds  in  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere.  Or  they  characterise  the  keen  observer  of  minute  detail,  as 
for  instance  the  clear,  concise  verses  of  Mittag.  It  is  through  such 
perfect  achievements  that  as  a  poet,  too,  Fontane  can  claim  an 
important  place  in  German  impressionist  literature.  As  a  novelist 
his  place  in  it  has  never  been  disputed. 
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GERHART  HAUPTMANN 
(November  15,  1862-June  8,  1946) 

Max  Ledebeb 

A  SHADOW  is  lingering  over  any  author  who  outlived  the  bloody 
farce  of  the  Third  Reich  without  becoming  a  martyr  or  being 
banned.  And  there  were  voices  accusing  Gerhart  Hauptmann  that 
he  failed  the  commands  of  human  decency  and  deserted  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  accepting  a  medal  from  the  Nazis.  But  there  should  also 
be  noted  the  cool  attitude  of  the  Nazi  papers  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday  and  the  striking  fact  that  the  ceremonies  took 
place  in  the  provincial  capital  of  Silesia,  at  Breslau,  and  in  the 
'second’  capital  of  the  Reich,  in  Vienna,  and  not  in  Berlin  where 
the  unknown  playwright  had  shaken  the  scene  by  his  drama  ‘Before 
Sunrise’  and  established  his  fame  by  the  revolutionary  ‘Weavers’. 
Thus  the  impression  cannot  be  wholly  rejected  that  this  official 
gesture  was  more  embarrassing  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Reichsschrifttumskammer  and  for  all  the  Gauleiters  than  for  the 
celebrated  poet,  whose  record  from  his  early  days  through  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Weimar  Republic,  which  even  planned  to  nomi¬ 
nate  him  for  the  presidency,  was  never  to  the  taste  of  the  upstart 
rulers  of  Germany. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Gerhart  Hauptmann  could  have  offered 
an  exa.nple  of  active  defiance  or  protest  in  some  form  against 
National-Socialism,  but  he  was  never  an  active  fighter.  It  is  true 
of  himself  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  characters  he  created. 

The  suffering  and  longing  of  our  time  lived  in  him  as  it  assumed 
shape  and  life  through  him.  But  it  is  not  simply  compassion  as  was 
often  asserted,  compassion  with  the  poor  which  speaks  to  us  in  The 
Weavers,  Drayman  Henschel,  Hannele,  Rose  Bernd.  Compassion  is 
a  cheap  virtue,  self-complacently  and  thoughtlessly  invented  and 
practiced  by  a  hypocritic  society  as  a  narcotic  for  a  bad  conscience. 
It  is  much  more  and  something  entirely  different:  it  is  actual  suf¬ 
fering  with  the  harassed  and  tormented.  Hauptmann  is  part  of  the 
tortured  humanity  represented  in  the  starving  masses  of  the  weav¬ 
ers,  part  of  Johannes  Vockerat,  Gabriel  Schilling,  Henry  of  Aue.  And 
that  is  why  the  human  beings  he  created  speak  to  us  directly  and 
move  us  immediately.  He  is  not  just  the  mouthpiece  of  his  personae 
which  he  invests  with  a  “character”.  As  he  is  a  man  of  his  time,  the 
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great  problems  of  our  age — some  of  them  timeless  problems — 
become  incarnated  in  his  characters.  Those  agonizing  questions  are 
still  waiting  for  an  answer.  But  it  is  no  small  deed  to  have  asked 
those  questions,  and  it  is  Hauptmann’s  merit,  indicating  his  impor¬ 
tance,  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  questioners  of  our  time. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand,  what  was  blamed  as  a  defeat 
in  his  dramas  by  a  censorious  criticism,  that  many  of  his  plays 
are  not  satisfactory  nor  conciliatory,  that  they  dismiss  the  audience 
distressed  and  uneasy  instead  of  freeing,  redeeming,  elating  it.  If 
The  Reconciliation  ends  with  a  discord,  Henschel  hangs  himself. 
Rose  Bernd  kills  her  new-born  child,  Gabriel  Schilling  commits  sui¬ 
cide,  it  is  not  so  much  the  dramatist’s  intention  to  prove  the  in- 
evitableness  of  a  fate  which  destroys  man  unfailingly  as  much  as 
he  may  resist  or  fight  it;  his  only  purpose  is  to  show  that  there  are 
such  lots,  and  his  task  to  present  the  problems. 

Thus  not  the  Nemesis  of  the  classic  drama,  but  a  status,  condi¬ 
tions  are  demonstrated  in  these  dramas,  conditions  under  which  the 
ordinary,  average  people  live  and  suffer.  It  is  the  natural  form  of  the 
drama  of  this  problematic  age  which  has  so  many  problems  calling 
for  an  answer,  but  which  is  not  mature  and  great  enough  to  answer 
them.  If  Hauptmann’s  plays,  however,  presented  just  a  cool,  objec¬ 
tive  and  minute  description  of  this  best  of  all  worlds,  they  would  not 
have  the  effect  they  actually  produce.  They  would  be  repulsive 
rather  than  moving.  But  Hauptmann  lives  with  the  men  he  creates, 
and  suffers  with  them.  And  so  he  does  not  merely  arouse  our  pity, 
but  makes  us,  too,  feel  that  we  belong  to  them,  that  we  are  part 
of  the  game,  and  that  the  cause  presented  in  these  grey,  dull  images 
of  reality,  is  also  our  cause. 

Hauptmann’s  satire  did  not  shrink  from  reality  either  when 
ridiculing  the  Wilheminian  era  in  the  comedy  The  Beaver  Coat,  nor 
did  he  write  his  Commemoration  Magque  one  year  before  the  World 
War  set  the  world  aflame  for  the  first  time,  for  the  love  of  the 
German  nationalists.  Peace  and  Freedom  is  his  parole  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  and  his  first  and  last  commandment  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

.  .  .  Breite  Strassen  lehrt  ich  euch 
auswerfen  für  der  Liebe  Bruderschritt. 

Ich  hieB  die  Kluft,  die  unversöhnliche,  verstummen  imd 
die  trennende  sich  fügen  in  das  Brücken  joch. 

Nim  eint  sich  über  Klüfte  hin  so  Mensch  zu  Mensch, 
wie  Volk  zu  Volk. 
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Hauptmann’s  dreams  of  peace  and  freedom  did  not  come  true. 
Another  world  war  drenched  the  world  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  tears. 
The  madness  of  Germany’s  Führer  turned  the  chimera  of  a  Thou* 
sand  Year-Reich  of  world  domination  into  the  stark  reality  of  ruins 
and  destruction  and  misery  not  to  be  restored  or  healed  in  a  thousand 
years. 

There  is,  perhaps,  to  say  it  again,  some  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  Gerhart  Hauptmann  did  not  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  his  own 
past.  It  is  true,  the  aged  man  did  not  become  a  martyr  to  his  con¬ 
victions  nor  did  he  join  the  ranks  of  the  exiles  who  fled  the  country 
which  had  burned  their  books.  But  one  should,  on  the  other  side, 
not  forget  the  words  spoken  over  the  grave  of  Walther  Rathenau,  his 
“near  and  dearest  friend’’  whom  the  Nazis  had  murdered  in  1922: 
“What  should  one  say  in  view  of  such  a  fate?  In  view  of  this  per¬ 
sonal  fate  and  of  our  German  fate?  Did  we  ever  in  the  world’s 
history  witness  such  a  God-forsaken  moral  bankruptcy  as  with  the 
end  of  this  fate?’’  And  it  should  be  noted,  that  Hauptmann  had 
these  words  reprinted  ten  years  later,  in  1932,  a  few  months  before 
the  Reichstag  fire  which  ushered  in  the  seizure  of  power  by  the 
Nazis,  when  the  brown-shirted  hordes  already  dominated  the  streets 
of  Berlin  and  Munich. 

Thus  we  imagine  him,  the  romantic  dreamer  of  And  Pippa 
Dances,  or  The  Sunken  Bell,  the  poft  who  embraced  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  skies  in  the  Greek  Spring  and  The  Heretic  of 
Soana,  as  well  as  poor  Hannele’s  feverish  dreams  of  Heaven;  but 
then  we  may  also  see  him  withdrawing  into  the  loneliness  of  his 
beloved  Agnetendorf,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  despairing  and  disillu¬ 
sioned,  betrayed  by  his  own  people.  A  tragic  fate,  indeed,  of  a 
poet  and  prophet,  whose  first  and  last  word  w'as  Love,  the  love  which 
is  bom  out  of  human  understanding  and  compassion: 

Also  steht  deiner  Lieder 
Wurzel  gegründet 
im  Weh  der  Erde; 
doch  ihre  Scheitel  krönet 
Himmelslicht. 
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GERHART  HAUPTMANNS  ‘FLORIAN  GEYER' 
IN  DER  LITERATURGESGHICHTE 


Albert  Scholz 

Das  umfangreichste  Drama  Gerhart  Hauptmanns,  seine  ‘Tragödie 
des  Bauernkrieges’,  hat  bis  in  die  Gegenwart  ein  reich  bewegtes 
Bühncnschicksal  erfahren.*  Die  Beurteilung  dieses  Stückes  schwankte 
zwischen  völliger  Ablehnung  und  höchstem  Lobe,  zwischen  tiefster 
Erniedrigung  und  größtem  Siege.  Alles  ereignete  sich  in  dem  kurzen 
Zeitraum  von  knapp  einem  halben  Jahrhundert.  Auch  die  Aufnahme 
und  Beurteilung,  die  das  Drama  in  der  Literatur-  und  Zeitgeschichte 
fand,  ist  der  Beachtung  wert,  denn  die  vermittelt  ebenfalls  einen 
tieferen  Einblick  in  das  Werk  und  wirft  so  manches  Streiflicht  auf 
den  Geist  der  Zeit. 

Paul  Schlenther  schrieb  Ende  1895  die  erste  Würdigung  des  gele¬ 
senen  Dramas.  Nach  kurzen  Ausführungen  über  Ort  und  Zeit  bringt 
er  eine  Inhaltsangabe  des  Vorspiels  und  der  fünf  Akte.  Seine  Kritik 
gipfelt  in  dem  Satze:  “Der  Krieg  war  größer  als  sein  Held.  Darein 
liegt  in  Florian  Geyers  Leben  die  Tragik.’’*  Sehr  eingehend  und  mit 
viel  Liebe  bespricht  er  das  Drama  in  seiner  Hauptmann-Biographie, 
die  1898  erschien.  Darin  verbreitert  er  sich  auch  auf  die  geschicht¬ 
lichen  Zusammenhänge. 

Max  Lenz  w'eist  in  seinem  Aufsatz  in  den  ‘Preußischen  Jahr¬ 
büchern’  vom  Februar  1896  nach,  daß  der  Zimmermannsche  Florian 
Geyer,  auf  dem  Hauptmann  fußt,  mit  dem  geschichtlichen  nicht 
identisch  ist.  Seine  entschiedene  Abneigung  gegen  das  Drama  führt 
ihn  aber  so  weit,  daß  er  den  sonst  ganz  sachlichen  Aufsatz  mit  der 
scharfen  und  recht  subjektiven  Schlußfolgerung  beendet;  “Was 
schließlich  Florian  Geyer  dazu  bewogen  haben  mag,  ein  Bauem- 
bruder  zu  werden,  ob  wirklich  die  idealen  Ziele,  die  man  ihm  ohne 
weiteres  zugeschrieben  hat,  oder  irgend  welche  ganz  persönliche, 
vielleicht  sehr  imtergeordnete  Motive  ihn  geleitet  haben — wer  mag 
das  sagen!  Die  Historie  weiß  darüber  nichts  zu  berichten.  Wohl 
möglich,  daß  er  auch  nur  ein  ‘Verdorbener  vom  Adel’  gewesen  ist, 
wie  jener  ‘Thoma  Bauer’,  der  den  Rebellen  in  Bayreuth  die  Fahne 
vorantrug.”*  Gegenteiliger  Ansicht  ist  Hermann  Barge,  der  nach 

'  Vgl.  den  Aufsatz  des  Verfassers  in  den  ‘Monatsheften’  vom  I.  Januar  1943. 

*Paul  Schlenther:  "Gerhart  Hauptmanns  Florian  Geyer.  Eindrücke  des 
gelesenen  Dramas.”  Die  neue  deutsche  Rundschau,  Januar  1896.  S.  70. 

*  Max  Lenz:  ‘Tlcnian  Geyer.”  Preußische  Jahrbücher,  1896.  Bd.  84.  S.  127. 
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späteren  Forschungen  zu  einem  ganz  anderen  Urteil  kam:  “In  den 
Grundzügen  ist  Geyer  von  Gerhart  Hauptmann  als  ehrlich  über¬ 
zeugter,  ideal  gesinnter  Vorkämpfer  für  eine  gerechtere  Ordnung  der 
Dinge  richtig  gezeichnet  worden.’’* 

Noch  erfolgreicher  als  Barge  ist  Günther  Franz.*  in  der  Ehren¬ 
rettung  Geyers.  Im  Jahre  1928  veröffentlichte  er  in  einem  kurzen 
Aufsatz  neues  wichtiges  Qucllenmaterial  über  die  Zeit  vor  1525, 
womit  er  die  Ansicht  von  Lenz,  in  dem  Bauemführer  einen  ‘Verdor¬ 
benen  vom  Adel’  zu  vermuten,  trefflich  widerlegt.  Florian  Geyer  war 
recht  wohlhabend,  was  daraus  hervorgeht,  daß  er  im  Jahre  1522 
zweien  seiner  Standesgenossen  1000  fl.  lieh,  eine  für  damalige  Zeiten 
beträchtliche  Summe.  Bedeutenderes  aber  entdeckt  Franz  bezüglich 
der  Verbindung  unseres  Ritters  mit  Albrecht  von  Preußen,  dem 
letzten  Hochmeister.  Von  1519  bis  1524  stand  Geyer  in  dessen 
Diensten,  zunächst  als  Unterhändler  mit  dem  ])olnischen  Heere, 
dann  als  Berater  in  den  Verhandlungen  mit  König  Sigismund. 
Schließlich  übertrug  ihm  der  Hofmeister  sogar  eine  wichtige  Mission 
an  den  Hof  Kaiser  Karls  V.,  der  sich  zu  jener  Zeit  in  den  Nieder¬ 
landen  aufhielt.  Weitere  diplomatische  Reisen  unternahm  Geyer 
nach  Dänemark  und  kehrte  über  Livland  nach  Königsberg  zurück. 
1522  war  er  wieder  in  Franken,  wo  er  im  Jahre  darauf  als  einer  der 
Vertreter  der  odenwäldischen  Ritterschaft  an  dem  fränkischen  Adels¬ 
tag  zu  Schweinfurt  teilnahm.  Im  Oktober  desselben  Jahres  machte 
ihn  der  Hofmeister  zu  seinem  Marschall.  Im  November  kam  er  mit 
seinem  Herrn  durch  Wittenberg,  wo  Albrechts  erste  Unterredung 
mit  Martin  Luther  stattfand.  Um  ganz  sicher  zu  gehen,  zitiert 
Günther  Franz  noch  einen  Brief  Melchiors  von  Rabenstein,  wodurch 
die  Identität  des  Bauemführers  mit  dem  in  den  Diensten  des  Hoch¬ 
meisters  Albrecht  stehenden  Geyer  erwiesen  und  damit  die  letzte 
Spur  eines  Zweifels  getilgt  wird.  Er  schließt  mit  den  Worten:  “Der 
wohlhabende,  im  Kriegsdienst  erfahrene,  im  Fürstendienst  hochge¬ 
kommene  fränkische  Adlige  darf  nicht  mehr,  wie  Fellner  es  noch 
tut,  auf  eine  Stufe  mit  Götz  von  Berlichingen  gestellt  werden  als 
einfacher  Ritter,  für  den  Krieg  und  Fehde  noch  immer  das  Lebens¬ 
element  gewesen  seien.  ...  Er  war  auch  gewiß  kein  herunterge¬ 
kommener,  verarmter  Ritter,  der  sich  aus  Verzweiflung  anschließen 

‘Hermann  Barge:  Florian  Geyer.  Leipzig,  1920.  S.  35.  Anmerkung  2. 

‘Günther  Franz:  “Zur  Beurteilung  Florian  Geyers.”  Historüche  Viertel- 
jahrwchnfl.  1928.  Bd.  24,  S.  484-490. 
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mußte.  Wenn  er  in  das  Lager  der  Bauern  übertrat,  .  .  .  dann  tat 
er  es  . . .  aus  Überzeugung  und  Idealismus  . . .  Daß  uns  diese  neuen 
Quellen  eine  überkommene  volkstümliche  Vorstellung,  das  Bild  eines 
Dichters  wissenschaftlich  zu  unterbauen  gestatten,  wird  dem  Histo¬ 
riker,  der  so  manchen  Mythos,  manche  liebgewordene  Anschauung 
mit  kritischer  Hand  zerstören  muß,  eine  besondere  Freude  sein.”* 
Weiteres  Aktenmaterial  veröffentlichte  Franz  im  Jahre  1935  und 
beweist  damit  von  neuem,  daß  Geyer  ein  wohlbekannter,  kriegser¬ 
fahrener  Bauemhauptmann  war.^  Damit  ist  Lenzens  Ansicht 
endgültig  widerlegt. 

Die  äesthetische  Seite  unseres  Dramas  behandelt  M.  Heimann 
und  urteilt  folgendermaßen  über  die  Hauptgestalt:  “Florian  Geyer 
ist  die  Zertrümmerung  des  Renaissance-Ideals  eines  Helden,  sowie 
Bismarck  die  letzte  Verkörperung  dieses  Ideals  ist  ...  er  ist  nach 
Schlenther  ein  Edelgewächs  inmitten  des  Unkrauts.”*  Adalbert  von 
Hanstein  bezeichnet  zwar  den  Hintergrund  als  äußerst  glücklich 
gewählt,  findet  aber  nur  den  5.  Akt  meisterhaft  in  seiner  Art.  Da  er 
noch  ganz  an  dem  Drama  traditionellen  Stils  festhält,  ist  auch  sein 
folgender  Ausspruch  verständlich :  “Zum  zweitenmal  hat  er  versucht, 
einen  idealen  Helden  zu  schildern,  und  wieder  ist  es  ihm  nicht 
geglückt.  Der  erste.  Loth,  war  ein  Programmensch  ohne  inneres 
Leben,  der  zweite,  Florian  Geyer,  ist  im  Grunde  auch  nichts 
anderes.”*  Nach  der  Ansicht  Hans  Sittenbergs  hat  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  in  folgenden  Punkten  gefehlt: 

1.  Die  Volksbewegung  besteht  aus  einer  Menge  Einzelheiten  und 
verwirrt  durch  ihre  Fülle. 

2.  Die  Ereignisse  liegen  nicht  auf  einer  Linie. 

3.  Die  Geschehnisse  bedingen  nicht  immer  einander. 

4.  Florian  Geyer  steht  zu  wenig  im  Mittelpunkte.  Er  greift  immer 
nur  in  gewissen  Abschnitten  ein.  Ganze  Partien  der  Handlung  voll¬ 
ziehen  sich,  ohne  daß  Geyer  einen  merklichen  Einfiuß  darauf  ausübt. 

5.  Die  Begebenheiten  sind  auf  viele  Orte  verzettelt. 

6.  Entscheidende  Wendungen  vollziehen  sich  hinter  der  Bühne, 
werden  nur  erzählt. 

*G.  Franz.  “Zur  Beurteilung  Florian  Geyers.”  Hitloriache  Vierteljahn- 
tchrift,  1928.  Bd.  24,  S.  490. 

'  G.  Franz:  Der  deutsche  Bauernkrieg.  München,  1935.  Aktenband,  S.  362. 

*M.  Heimann :  “Gerhart  Hauptmaim  in  unserer  Zeit.”  Neue  Rundschau. 
Februar  1896.  S.  170-171. 

'Adalbert  von  Hanstein:  Oerhart  Hauptmann.  1898.  S.  47. 
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7.  Hauptmann  ist  des  Stoffes  nicht  Herr  geworden.  Er  hing  zu 
treu  an  der  Geschichte.  (!)’® 

Allgemeiner  drückt  sich  Hans  Landberg  aus.  Er  nennt  den 
Dichter  eine  passive  Natur,  die  mehr  rezeptiv  als  schöpferisch  sei. 
Er  schaffe  keine  gewaltigen  Tatmenschen;  er  sei  mehr  Lyriker  als 
Dramatiker.  ‘Tn  der  Gestalt  des  Florian  Geyer  sind  Gefühl  und 
Reflexion  überstark  entwickelt.”“  Sehr  stark  gegen  Hauptmann  ist 
Paul  Neumann.“  Er  spricht  von  modernen  Barbaren,  nennt  Geyer 
unerhört  langweilig  und  bezeichnet  die  Sprache  als  untragbar. — 
Max  Lorenz  beschränkt  sich  in  seinem  kurzen  Kapitel  über  Florian 
Geyer  ohne  nähere  Begründung  auf  den  Satz:  ‘‘Eine  naturalistische 
Geschichtstragödic  ist  ein  Unding.”“  Noch  schwereres  Geschütz 
als  Neumann  verwendet  Karl  Bleibtreu:  ‘“Die  Weber’, — stofflich 
eine  Tat  und  deshalb  vorrüberrauschender  Sensationserfolg — sind, 
genau  besehen,  gerade  so  verworren,  handlungslos,  langweilig  wie  der 
geschundene  Florian.”“  Ein  Schimmer  von  Lob  klingt  aber  doch 
durch  sein  Wüten:  ‘‘Beide  Stücke  (sind)  sonst  in  gleicher  Weise 
sauber  ausgearbeitet  als  Milieu-Studien.”“ 

Die  Mehrheit  der  bis  hierher  zitierten  Kritiker  verurteilt  also  das 
Drama  und  zwar  in  der  Hauptsache  darum,  weil  der  Masstab  des 
traditionellen  Dramas  zu  Grunde  gelegt  w'ird.  Der  Absicht  des 
Dichters  kommt  Richard  M.  Meyer  näher,  der  den  im  Naturalismus 
bedeutsamen  Ausdruck  ‘Das  Drama  des  reifen  Zustandes’  prägte. 
Er  schreibt  über  Florian  Geyer:  ‘‘Das  Handeln  soll  eben  hier  kein 
selbständiges  Interesse  erregen;  der  Zustand  der  Seele,  die  Eigenart 
der  Charaktere  soll  geschildert  werden.”“  Eifrigster  Verteidiger  des 
Dichters  ist  Alfred  Kerr,  der  besonders  für  Florian  Geyer  mehr  als 
irgendeiner  weit  vorausschauendes  Verständnis  hat:  ‘‘Sehnsucht: 
das  ist  der  tiefste  Grundzug  im  Wesen  Gerhart  Hauptmanns.  .  .  . 
Eine  Szene  aus  der  Tragikomödie  menschlichen  Ringens.  Eine 
edelste  Sache:  von  Menschen  gewollt,  von  Menschen  geführt,  von 
Menschen  zertreten  .  .  .  Hauptmanns  Genie,  massenweise,  dabei 
gegliedert  zu  charakterisieren,  zeigt  sich  im  seltensten  Glanz  .  .  . 

**Hans  Sittenberg:  “Das  historische  Drama  und  seine  Stellung  in  der 
Gegenwart-Florian  Geyer.”  Das  Literarische  Echo,  1898-1899.  Bd.  1,  S.  172-174. 

”  Hans  Landberg :  Los  von  Hauptmann.  1900.  S.  16  und  45. 

”Paul  Neumann:  Nieder  mit  dem  Realismus.  1900.  S.  73/74. 

”  Max  Lorens :  Die  Literatur  am  Jahrhundert~Ende.  1900.  S.  23. 

"Karl  Bleibtreu;  Die  Verrohung  der  Literatur,  1903.  S.  20. 

"R.  M.  Meyer:  Die  deutsche  Literatur  des  neunsehnten  Jahrhunderts. 
1900.  S.  828. 
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Alle  sind  so  sehr  Helden  des  Dramas,  daß  etwas  Sachliches  im 
Grunde  sum  Haupthelden  wird:  die  Bewegung.  Das  ganze  Werk,  das 
man  aus  großer  Feme  betrachten  muß,  um  es  zu  überblicken,  ist  rein 
symphonisch."'*  Johannes  Volkelt  beleuchtet  eine  Seite  recht 
treffend,  nämlich  das  Tragische  im  Florian  Geyer:  “Dieser  Held 
fällt  durch  Zwietracht  und  Verrat  in  den  eigenen  Reihen,  durch 
Unverstand  und  Rohheit  derer,  die  sich  ihm  unbedingt  unterordnen 
sollten,  durch  die  Ungunst  der  wüsten,  bornierten  Zeit;  und  die 
Darstellung  dieses  Sturzes  ist,  ungeachtet  des  stark  individual¬ 
isierenden  Stiles,  in  dem  sie  gehalten  ist,  gesättigt  von  typisch¬ 
menschlicher  Bedeutung.""  Adolf  Bartels,  stark  gegen  Hauptmann 
eingenommen,  macht  es  ihm  zum  Vomv'urf,  daß  er  sich  nicht  streng 
an  die  Geschichte  gehalten  habe.  ‘Der  erste  Akt  enthält  z.B.  eine 
Reihe  von  Ereignissen,  die  sich  auf  die  Tage  vom  9.-13.  Mai 
verteilen.  Es  sind  Personen  und  Dinge  zusammengebracht,  die 
geschichtlich  auf  keine  Weise  zusammenzubringen  sind:''*  a) 
Wendel  Hipler  ist  an  der  Spitze  der  Bauern  in  Heilbronn,  im  Drama 
aber  in  Würzburg,  b)  An  die  Wahl  eines  Oberhauptmanns  ist  nicht 
zu  denken,  c)  Der  Bericht  Flammenbeckers  im  3.  Akt  über  die 
Tötung  Dietrichs  von  Weiler  ist  ungeschichtlich. — Das  sind  nur 
einge  Beispiele.  Vom  5.  Akt  aber  gibt  Bartels  zu,  daß  er  in  der 
Totalität  historbch  wirken  könne,  er  sei  aber  nicht  gelungen.  Und  so 
ruft  er  aus:  “Wo  ist  der  seit  Jahrhunderten  unterdrückte  Bauer,  der 
seine  Ketten  sprengt?  Wo  ist  der  deutsche  Bauer?  Auch  der  rechte 
Ritter  fehlt.  Die  Treuherzigkeit  und  Biederkeit  von  Goethes  Götz 
ist  nicht  dal"'*  .  .  .  “Geyers  Heldentum  erinnert  bedenklich  an 
modernes  Demagogentum."** 

Obw'ohl  recht  anschaulich,  dafür  aber  einseitig  und  teilweise 
stark  theatraliseh  ist  das  Urteil  Eduard  Engels,  der  das  Stück  völlig 
ablehnt:  “Wohl  gibt  es  im  Florian  Geyer  viele  heftig  bewegte  Einzel¬ 
auftritte;  sie  stehen  aber  jeder  für  sich,  wachsen  aus  keiner  drama¬ 
tischen  Notwendigkeit  eines  Ganzen  heraus,  darum  kommt  auch  kein 
Ganzes  zustande.  ...  Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  zieht  ein  gepanzerter  oder 
ungepanzerter  Mann  das  Schwert,  hält  eine  donnernde  Rede  oder 
stößt  mit  der  Schwertscheide  auf  den  Boden,  daß  es  kracht;  aber 

“Alfred  Kerr:  Das  neue  Drama.  1905.  8.  36-38. 

“Johannes  Volkelt:  Ästhetik  des  Tragischen.  1006.  S.  367. 

“Adolf  Bartels:  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  1906.  S.  171-174. 

“Adolf  Bartels:  Gerhart  Hautpmann.  1006.  S.  174. 

“Ebenda.  8.  179. 
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ein  Drama  entateht  hierdurch  nicht”**  Über  Hauptmanna  Werke 
im  allgemeinen  urteilt  er  folgendermaßen:  "Zum  Lesen  für  literarisch 
Höchstgebildete  ist  kaum  eines  seiner  Stöcke,  und  hierin  liegt  der 
Grund,  warum  von  diesem  Dichter  der  unerhörten  Tagesberühmtheit 
gar  nichts  bleiben  wird,  sobald  der  unabwendbare  Umschnnrng  des 
Theatergeschmackes  eingetreten  und  die  für  Hauptmanns  Geltung 
durchaus  notwendigen  Darsteller  von  der  Bühne  verschwunden 
sind.”**  Wie  schnell  diese  düstere  Voraussagung  Lügen  gestraft 
wurde,  haben  die  letzten  zwei  Jahrzehnte  hinreichend  bewiesen. 
Ebenfalls  ablehnend  verhält  eich  S.  Bytkowski,  der  zwar  den  stark 
ethischen  Gehalt  des  Dramas  zugibt,  sonst  aber  nur  im  5.  Akt. 
etwas  Gutes  findet.  Diesen  nennt  er  eine  Art  Epilog  und  fügt  hinzu: 
“Der  zur  Staffage  herabgesunkene  Geyer  wird  wenigstens  wieder 
Held,  wenn  auch  nur  leidender  Held.”** 

Mehr  Verständnis  zeigt  Kurt  Sternberg,  der  wohl  verschiedene 
geschichtliche  Eingriffe  des  Dichters  festeilt,  ohne  sie  ihm  aber 
zum  Vorwurf  zu  machen.  Vom  Titelhelden  spricht  er:  "Geyer 
versteht  nicht  den  kulturellen  Fortschritt,  den  das  römische  Recht 
gebracht  hat  und  will  das  alte  deutsche  Recht  wieder  lebendig 
machen.”**  Eines  der  meist  gelesenen  Bücher  über  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  ist  das  von  Julius  Röhr,  der  eine  verständnisvolle  Kritik  der 
Dramen  bis  1911  bringt.  Manches,  was  Bartels  beim  Florian  Geyer 
als  ungeschichtlich  verurteilt,  bezeichnet  er  zwar  auch  als  gegen  die 
Geschichte,  nennt  es  aber  einen  feinen  Zug.  Vom  Titelhelden  sagt 
er  aus:  Geyer  ist  "kein  Übermensch,  aber  ein  Mensch,  der  des 
Zuschauers  herzliche  Sympathie  herausfordert  und  findet.”**  Otto 
Eduard  Lessing  gibt  der  indirekten  Charakteristik  im  Drama  die 
Schuld  an  dem  ersten  Mißerfolge,  ohne  auf  andere  Gründe  cin- 
zugehen.  In  seiner  flüchtigen  Beurteilung  spricht  er  dem  Werke 
jeden  dauernden  Wert  ab:  “Florian  Geyer  . . .  one  of  Hauptmann’s 
most  ambitious  and  most  elaborate  works  is  of  no  enduring  value 
beyond  being  another  expression  of  a  pure,  noble,  and  sympathetic 
heart.”** 

” Eduard  Engel;  Geschichte  der  deutschen  lÄteratur  von  don  Anfängen 
bis  in  die  Gegenwart.  1907.  II,  1109. 

"Ebenda.  II,  1112. 

”S.  Bytkowski:  Gerhart  Hauptmanns  Naturalismus  und  das  Drama.  1908. 
S.  79. 

"Kurt  Sternberg:  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Der  Entwicklungsgang  seiner 
Dichtung.  1910.  S.  206. 

"Julius  Röhr:  Gerhart  Hauptmanns  dramatisches  Schaffen.  1912.  S.  111. 

"0.  E.  Leasing:  Masters  in  Modem  German  literature.  1912.  S.  100. 
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Gans  bejahend  achreibt  dagegen  Oskar  Walxel,  der  das  Drama 
mit  den  ‘Webern’  vergleicht;  “Seelisches  in  feinfühliger  Beobachtung 
ersteht  in  den  ‘Webern’,  noch  mehr  in  ‘Florian  Geyer’,  vor  allem  in 
der  Gestalt  des  Titelhelden,  der  an  sich  schon  ein  Zugeständnis  an 
die  Tragik  des  einzelnen  ist.’’*’  Von  viel  Verständnis  zeugt  das  Urteil 
Eugen  Kühnemanns:  “Florian  Geyer — das  besagt  die  in  das  16. 
Jahrhundert  zurückversetzten  ‘Weber’.  .  .  .  Eine  Zeit  wird  in  der 
Fülle  der  Stimmen  bis  zu  einem  unglaublichen  Grade  lebendig.’’*' 
Und  über  den  letzten  Akt  äußert  er  sich  wie  folgt:  “Das  Wort  sei 
gewagt,  der  5.  Aufzug  mit  seinen  Entsetzen  besitzt  eine  über- 
shakespearische  Größe  und  Grausamkeit.’’**  Tief  umfassend  ist 
Kühnemanns  Schlussatz:  “Dies  ist  Tragödie  des  reinen  Naturalismus 
im  strengen  Sinne  des  Wortes,  in  dem  er  die  Weltansicht  bedeutet, 
die  im  Leben  nur  reine  Naturkräfte  kennt  und  sie  in  ihrer  Blindheit 
walten  sieht.  Das  bezeichnet  freilich  auch  die  Grenzen  des  Dichters. 
Sein  Werk  ist  nicht  hineingehoben  in  die  Geschichtswelt  als  ein 
Ringen  der  Ideen.  Die  Wirklichkeit,  mit  der  der  Mensch  lebt,  ist 
und  bleibt  immer  ein  Gebilde  seines  Geistes,  und  aus  dem  Wirk¬ 
lichkeitsgebilde  des  Naturalismus  ist  hier  die  letzte  Mächtigkeit 
seiner  Tragik  herausgcholt — .’’**  Ein  interessantes,  anschauliches 
Bild  verwendet  Julius  Bab  in  seiner  Beurteilung  des  Dramas:  “Eine 
gewaltige  Kraft  ist  da,  die  sich  entwickelt,  zwar  nicht  in  gradliniger 
nach  ihrem  Zielpunkt  zu  benennenden  Richtung,  auch  nicht  in 
bestimmten,  rhythmisch  abwechselnden  Epochen.  Sie  wächst  wie 
eine  Kugel  mit  der  ganzen  Fläche  nach  allen  Seiten  zugleich;  sie 
mehrt  sich  eben,  indem  sie  die  Welt  aufnimmt  und  ausstrahlt,  und 
da  ist  ihre  Entwicklung.’’**  Schwer  verständlich  erscheint  nach  dem 
Siegeslauf  des  Dramas  in  den  zwanziger  Jahren  das  Urteil  des 
französischen  Literarhistorikers  Arthur  Chuquet:  “Enfin,  le  h^ros, 
ind^cis,  impuissant,  presque  toujours  d4courag£,  n’excite  l’interet 
qu’au  premier  acte  lorsqu’il  entre  dans  Würzburg  et  au  demier 
lorsqu’il  meurt.’’**  Chuquet  scheint  einen  ganz  einseitigen  Maßtab 
an  das  Werk  gelegt  zu  haben,  denn  er  übersieht  in  seiner  Beurteilung 
Geyers  Programmrede  in  Rothenburg,  die  tief  erschütternde  Szene 
mit  dem  Geblendeten  und  den  tief  ergreifenden  Auftritt  von  Teller¬ 
manns  Tod  (Akt  2,  3  bzw.  4). 

"  Oskar  Walxel :  Die  deuUehe  Dichtung  »eit  Ooethe»  Tod.  1920.  S.  415. 

"Eugen  Kühnemann:  Oerhart  Hauptmann;  au»  dem  Leben  de»  deuUehen 
OeUte»  in  der  Oegenxoart.  1922.  8.  23  und  8.  25-26. 

"Julius  Bab:  Der  Mentch  avJ  der  Buhne.  1922.  8.  34-36. 

"Arthur  Chuquet:  Idttirature  aUemande.  1926.  8.  449. 
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Friedrich  von  der  Leyen  nennt  das  Werk  “ein  Drama  von  der 
Tragik  der  deutschen  Zweitracht”,**  Florian  Geyer  aber  einen 
“Mann  der  Worte,  nicht  der  Tat”.**  Bei  Hans  Naumann  ist  Geyer 
ein  “idealistischer  Doktrinär  wie  der  Weltverbesserer  Loth  aber 
ungleich  edler,  tiefer,  grosszügiger,  sympathischer,  vornehmer.”** 
Uber  den  Still  urteilt  er  wie  folgt:  "Das  Stück  nimmt  Personen  und 
läßt  sie  wieder  fallen,  auch  die  individuellsten,  wie  das  Leben  selbst. 
. . .  Und  in  der  Tat  war  Hauptmann  durch  das  geschichtliche  Moment 
der  beiden  Stücke  (Weber  und  Florian  Geyer)  trotz  aller  Realistik 
hoch  über  den  Naturalismus  hinausgewachsen.  Er  hatte  mit  dem 
“Florian  Geyer”  nichts  geringeres  als  eine  neue  Art  historischen 
Schauspiels  geschaffen.”**  Volle  Anerkennung  zollt  ihm  auch  Hans 
von  Hülsen.  Er  nennt  das  Stück  “das  Drama  vom  schwarzen  Ritter 
Florian  Geyer,  der  seinen  Dolch  der  deutschen  Zwietracht  mitten  ins 
Herz  stößt.”** 

Ähnlich  wie  bei  der  Bühnengeschichte  ‘Florian  Geyers’  über¬ 
wiegt  die  ablehnende  Beurteilung  des  Dramas  auch  hier  bis  etwa 
zum  Jahre  1920.  Nur  wenige  Freunde  des  Dichters  und  einige  weit 
vorausschauende  Kritiker  traten  für  das  Werk  ein.  Als  es  aber 
Zeitgemäßheit  erreichte  und  und  besonders  in  den  ersten  Jahren 
nach  dem  Weltkriege  von  1914-18  Gegenwartswert  erhielt,  wandte 
sich  alles,  und  die  große  Mehrheit  der  Stimmen  ist  seitdem  bejahend 
geworden. 

Syracuse  University 

"Friedrich  von  der  Leyen:  Deutsche  Dichtung  in  neuerer  Zeit.  1927. 
S.  64  und  S.  72. 

"Hans  Naumann:  Die  deutsche  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart.  1931.  S.  18-20. 

"Hans  von  Hülsen:  Oerhart  Hauptmann.  Siebzig  Jahre  seines  Lebens. 
1932.  S.  119. 
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Now  OVER  fifty  years  old  and  living  in  self-imposed  exile  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Bavarian  writer  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Like  most 
refugees  he  is  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of  making  a  living. 
Unlike  some  of  his  colleagues,  however,  he  is  in  step  with  the  times, 
an  anti-fascist  who  has  come  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  progressivism 
since  World  War  I.  His  progress  both  as  a  personality  and  as  a 
writer  is  clearly  reflected  in  his  works,  about  thirty  in  number,  which 
fall  into  two  periods:  the  first  a  period  of  extreme  individualism,  the 
second  a  period  of  gradually  developing  social  and  political  aware¬ 
ness.  Let  us  briefly  trace  this  development  by  examining  a  few 
representative  works. 

The  book  that  established  Graf  as  a  writer  and  that  happens 
to  be  typical  of  the  first  period  is  the  two-volume  autobiography, 
TFir  sind  Gefangene  (1926),  twice  translated  under  the  title  Prisoners 
All.  It  treats  of  the  author’s  life  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year,  from  1905  to  1919.  Graf  appears  to  make  a  point  of  revealing 
all  those  incidents  in  his  life  that  most  people  would  try  their  best  to 
conceal.  We  are  told  in  great  detail  how  the  young  peasant  egoist 
engages  in  all  kinds  of  questionable  practices,  from  spending  money 
entrusted  to  him  for  safekeeping  by  his  brother  to  selling  goods  on 
the  black  market.  Lonely,  restless,  and  bored,  he  leads  a  Bohemian 
life  until  he  is  drafted.  In  the  army  he  laughs  at  the  officers,  goes 
on  a  hunger  strike,  and  simulates  insanity.  Thus  he  succeeds  in  being 
declared  unfit  for  military  service.  Released  from  the  routine  of 
army  life,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  for  he  has  lost 
what  little  will  power  he  originally  possessed. 

Then  comes  the  time  of  popular  demonstrations  against  the 
War,  the  mutiny  of  the  German  sailors,  and  the  voluntary  sur¬ 
render  of  many  army  garrisons  to  the  Munich  revolutionists,  Graf 
at  first  understands  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  slogan,  “Down 
with  war  and  militarism!”  He  begins  to  take  part  in  the  meetings 
and  demonstrations  against  the  old  order,  although  he  has  no 
confidence  in  anything  or  anyone,  least  of  all  in  himself.  But 
through  participation  in  the  tumult  he  gradually  learns  a  little 
about  the  political  and  economic  problems  facing  the  nation.  His 
nihilistic  attitude  begins  to  give  way  to  something  positive.  Finally, 
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Noske’s  counterrevolution,  with  its  wholesale  arrests  and  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  innocent  persons  on  the  streets,  causes  Graf  to  identify  his 
interests  with  those  of  the  common  people  who  are  demanding  a 
new  order  in  Germany.  The  people,  he  feels,  not  only  have  been 
oppressed  but  have  been  obliged  to  fight  for  their  oppressors.  When 
they  turn  on  their  masters,  they  are  shot  like  dogs.  And  Graf 
exclaims,  “We  are  prisoners!"  That  exclamation  is  the  keynote  of 
the  book.  The  philosophy  from  which  it  stems  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  We  are  all  prisoners  of  fate,  products  of  a  heredity  and 
environment  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

This  philosophy  of  fate  with  its  attendant  mysticism  and  resigna¬ 
tion  permeates  Graf’s  early  prose  fiction.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
evident  another  tendency,  an  attempt  to  find  realistic  answers  to  the 
problems  of  human  beings.  In  the  second  period  it  is  this  tendency 
that  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced,  the  result  of  Graf’s  taking 
an  active  interest  in  world  affairs.  The  analysis  of  Wir  sind  Gefang¬ 
ene  has  already  shown  a  slight  inclination  toward  a  more  optimistic 
philosophy,  toward  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  common 
people.  In  Wunderbare  Menschen  (1927),  an  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  a  co-operative  workers’  theater,  Graf  goes  a  step 
further,  for  he  expresses  faith  in  the  final  victory  of  the  people  when 
they  learn  their  own  strength.  Turning  to  his  fiction,  however,  one 
soon  beeomes  aware  of  a  lag  between  social  theory  and  artistic  fact. 
Thus  in  the  novel  Bolmeser  (1930),  a  study  of  a  disintegrating 
marriage,  the  prisoners-of-fate  motif  is  still  dominant. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  Bolvneser,  appeared  the  novel 
Einer  gegen  Alle  (translated  as  The  Wolf),  the  story  of  a  peasant 
who,  back  from  the  War,  turns  vagabond  and  launches  on  a  long 
career  of  crime  before  he  is  finally  apprehended.  Again  the  thesis 
that  man  is  a  product  of  experiences  over  which  he  has  no  control 
is  brought  out,  but  Graf  does  not  let  the  matter  rest  there.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  social  and  political  forces  that  have  made  the 
vagabond  what  he  is  and  implies  that  society  must  do  something 
to  change  conditions.  Although  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget 
that  the  vagabond’s  experiences  as  a  soldier  are  responsible  for  his 
behavior,  significant  postwar  political  events  are  woven  into  the 
narrative.  Among  other  things,  Graf  tells  how  the  rulers  of  Germany 
slyly  pitted  peasants  against  workers  in  order  to  divide  and  conquer, 
the  implication  being  that  there  will  be  anti-social  men  like  the 
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vagabond  whenever  a  government  is  maintained  in  the  interest  of  a 
few. 

Subsequent  works  bear  out  the  point  of  view  just  described.  It 
is  emphasised,  for  instance,  in  Der  harte  Handel  (1933),  which  is  a 
study  of  a  stubborn  peasant  individualist,  one  of  Graf’s  favorite  sub¬ 
jects.  Not  until  the  publication  in  1937  of  Anton  Sittinger  does  a 
further  development  become  clearly  apparent,  as  an  analysis  of  that 
novel  will  show. 

Anton  Sittinger,  probably  the  best  of  the  novels,  portrays  the  life 
of  a  Munich  postofBce  official  from  1918  to  1933.  Sittinger  is  the 
typical  bourgeois  opportunist.  Although  a  monarchist  at  heart,  he 
always  pretends  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  government  in  power. 
He  is  cowardly  and  mistrusting.  Formerly  a  bookworm,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  read  philosophy  without  in  any  way  applying  it  to  every¬ 
day  life.  He  is  extremely  irritable  and  is  continually  scolding  his 
wife,  a  naive  woman  who  babies  him  because  she  thinks  he  is  ill. 
He  is  violently  opposed  to  any  serious  consideration  of  politics;  yet 
he  thinks  he  knows  exactly  what  course  the  country  should  follow. 
When  it  appears  that  the  Nazis  may  seize  power,  he  suddenly  ceases 
his  criticism  of  them  and  tries  to  get  into  their  good  graces — ^just  as 
a  precaution.  When  they  do  gain  the  upper  hand,  he  congratulates 
himself  for  being  on  the  safe  side.  Yet  he  continues  to  worry:  “But 
how  long  can  it  last? ...  If  I  only  knew  what  will  happen  next. . . 

The  book  is  effective  in  that  it  integrates  the  lives  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  with  the  changing  political  scene.  Malwine  Sittinger,  the 
solicitous  Hausfrau  who  formerly  knitted  for  the  soldiers  and  bought 
government  bonds,  is  gradually  won  over  to  the  Nazi  cause  by  her 
brother,  who  is  a  bank  director,  and  by  a  friend  who  wears  a  flashy 
uniform  and  pretends  to  be  an  important  political  figure.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  farmers  of  the  community  to  which  the  Sittingers  retire 
after  he  is  pensioned  are  suspicious  of  the  numerous  political  groups 
that  try  to  win  their  support,  especially  of  the  workers,  with  whom 
they  are  shown  to  have  the  most  in  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  politically  astute  artist  Köstler,  who  calmly  aids  the 
opposition  at  the  risk  of  being  assaulted  by  the  Nazis.  He  is  finally 
denounced  by  Sittinger,  whose  only  motive  is  to  improve  his  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  party  he  fears  will  soon  control  the  country.  And 
Sittinger  himself,  who  was  once  the  kindly  civil  servant,  turns  out 
to  be  a  sly  individualist  who  cannot  understand  a  disintegrating 
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postwar  world.  Like  some  of  the  characters  in  previous  works,  be  is 
shown  to  be  a  product  of  an  environment  over  which  he  has  little 
control,  an  environment  the  author  would  like  to  see  changed.  But 
there  is  this  important  difference:  Whether  or  not  Sittinger  is  to 
blame  for  what  he  is,  Graf  has  lost  ail  sympathy  with  him;  for  such 
an  opportunist  is  at  best  only  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  shape  a  more  desirable  world  by  eliminating  the  forces 
before  which  the  Sittingers  genuflect.  Thus  Graf  definitely  casts  his 
lot  with  a  democratic  order. 

To  summarize  and  evaluate:  Unable  to  adjust  himself  to  life  in 
his  youth,  Graf  gradually  acquired  a  sense  of  social  consciousness 
after  World  War  I.  At  first  his  belief  that  we  are  all  pawns  of 
fortune  did  not  permit  him  to  go  very  far  beyond  describing  the 
misfortunes  of  human  beings  and  sympathizing  with  them.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  identifying  his  own  troubles 
with  those  of  his  characters.  But  as  he  learned  to  co-operate  with  bis 
fellows,  his  egoism  gave  way  to  a  more  objective  attitude.  He  began 
to  realize  that  many  personalities  are  w’arpcd  because  of  political 
and  economic  abuses;  and  since  such  abuses  are  man-made,  they 
can  also  be  corrected  by  man.  Thus  he  came  to  realize  the  need  for 
social  change.  As  a  result,  the  focus  of  his  sympathy  shifted  from  the 
individual  victim  of  circumstances  to  the  broad  mass  of  humanity 
that  will  have  to  work  out  its  destiny  by  concerted  effort.  He  had 
become  a  writer  of  the  people. 

What  is  more,  Graf  has  kept  fairly  well  in  step  with  the  times  all 
along  the  road  of  his  literary  travels:  It  is  no  coincidence  that  his 
individualistic  works  fall  in  the  twenties,  whereas  those  expressing 
social  awareness  appear  in  the  thirties.  The  same  kind  of  change 
may  be  observed  in  world  literature,  especially  in  American  litera¬ 
ture,  during  those  decades.  It  is  from  his  new  orientation  that  Graf 
now  derives  the  optimism  necessary  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  innumer¬ 
able  diflSculties.  Since  exile  has  deprived  him  of  his  former  publish¬ 
ers  and  readers,  he  is  trying  to  establish  an  American  following.  He 
is  reaching  a  limited  number  of  German  speaking  Americans  by 
privately  reprinting  works  like  Anton  Sittinger.  To  reach  a  larger 
group  he  must  depend  on  translators.  Although  four  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  English — the  most  recent.  Prisoners  All, 
appearing  in  1943 — many  of  the  others  deal  with  themes  of  no  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  American  readers.  Consequently  it  is  not  always 
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easy  to  find  a  publisher.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  difficulties 
that  have  driven  a  number  of  refugee  writers  to  suicide,  Graf  con¬ 
tinues  his  writing,  confident  of  the  future. 

Note:  Since  the  completion  of  this  article,  I  have  been  informed 
by  Graf  that  the  German  edition  of  The  Life  of  My  Mother  (origi¬ 
nally  published  in  English  translation.  New  York,  1940)  is  soon  to 
appear  in  Munich.  His  last  novel,  Unruhe  um  einen  Friedfertigen, 
will  be  published  in  the  United  States  by  the  Aurora  Verlag. 

Univertity  of  Minnesota. 


ZUM  IRREALIS 
Ernst  Feise 

Bei  Gelegenheit  einer  grammatischen  Übung,  in  der  die  Studenten 
den  Irrealis  in  Gleichzeitigkeit  der  Gegenwart  und  Vergangenheit 
sowie  in  Vorzeitigkeit  zuerst  im  abhängigen  und  dann  im  unab¬ 
hängigen  Satz  gebrauchen  sollten,  erhielt  ich  das  folgende  Beispiel: 

“Wenn  hier  ein  Feuer  ausbräche,  so  hätte  es  jemand  anzünden 
müssen”.  Da  dieser  Satz  grammatisch  völlig  richtig,  logisch  dagegen 
unsinnig  ist,  so  dauerte  es  einige  Sekunden,  bis  ich  mir  über  den 
Denkfehler  völlig  im  Klaren  war.  Der  junge  Mann  hatte  offenbar 
meine  Warnung,  nicht  vom  Englischen  auszugehn,  übergewissenhaft 
befolgt  imd  so  sein  “hätte  müssen”  plus  Infinitiv  konstruiert.  Der 
Fehler  ist  natürlich  der,  daß  er  die  doppelte  Bedeutung  von  “müssen”, 
erstens  als  Ausdruck  der  Notwendi^eit,  zweitens  als  Ausdruck  der 
Erschließung  (inference)  übersehen  hatte.  Gerade  mit  dieser  Idee 
der  Erschließung  aber  haben  wir  es  hier  zu  tun,  und  als  Ausdruck 
derselben  dürfte  das  Modalverb  “müssen”  nicht  in  der  Vergangen¬ 
heit  stehen,  sondern  müßte  in  der  Gegenwart  gebraucht  werden.  Nur 
das  Anzünden  gehört  der  Vergangenheit  an,  das  Erschließen  aber 
der  Gegenwart: 

“Wenn  hier  ein  Feuer  ausbräche,  so  müßte  es  jemand  angezündet 
haben”. 

Eine  ähnliche  Verwechslung  ist  möglich  bei  dem  Modalverb 
“sollen”: 

1)  “Sie  sollten  diesen  Artikel  in  den  Monatsheften  gelesen  haben” 
(they  were  said  to  have  read  this  article  . . .)  ist  etwas  ganz  anderes 
als: 

2)  “Sie  hätten  diesen  Artikel  der  Monatshefte  lesen  sollen” 
(They  should  have  read  this  .  . .). 

Nun  ist  aber  außerdem  die  erste  Form  (“sie  sollten  .  .  .  gelesen 
haben”)  nicht  ganz  ausgeschlossen  im  Sinne  der  zweiten  (“sie 
hätten  .  .  .  lesen  sollen”),  nur  daß  dabei  eine  lechte  Schattierung 
der  Bedeutung  vorhanden  ist.  Die  zweite  bedeutet  das  Postulat  einer 
in  der  Vergangenheit  nicht  ausgeführten  Handlung:  they  did  not 
read  it  as  they  should  have  done;  die  erste  dagegen  sozusagen  das 
Postulat  der  Wirkung  dieser  vorzeitigen  nicht  ausgeführten  Hand¬ 
lung:  they  should  be  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  resulting  from 
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their  former  (unaccomplished)  reading — sie  sollten  diesen  Artikel 
gelesen  haben  und  auf  Grund  dieses  Lesens  wissen. . . . 

Ich  habe  das  Gefühl  (das  ich  nicht  erhärten  kann  durch  Stati¬ 
stik),  ab  ob  diese  erste  Form  im  Norddeutschen  eher  gebräuchlich 
wäre  als  im  Süddeutschen.  Mir  selber  ut  sie  durchaus  nicht  fremd. 
Man  vergleiche  dasu  übrigens  Adolf  Tobler,  Vermischte  Beiträge,  II. 
Reihe,  Leipiig  1900%  S.  38-46. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


News  Notes  fbom  the  Psanc  Coast 

Correspondents  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Pasadena  report  tremendously 
increased  enrollments  and  numerous  additions  to  the  teaching  forces.  The 
attendant  problems — shortages  of  textbooks  and  of  room  space  and  difficulties 
in  scheduling  classes,  for  example — are  not  mentioned.  Especially  interesting 
in  the  following  summaries  are  the  comparison  of  present  enrollment  with  that 
of  former  years,  the  percentage  of  total  college  registration,  and  the  reflection 
of  interest  in  German  on  the  part  of  returned  veterans.  In  compiling  these 
digests  a  geographical  order  has  been  obecr\‘ed,  proceeding  from  north  to  south. 
The  correspondent’s  name  is  given,  followed  by  that  of  the  college  or  high 
school  he  represents. 

Charles  E.  Borden,  University  of  British  Columbia:  More  than  15%  of 
the  students  in  the  University  are  taking  German  courses.  Registration  prom* 
ised  [on  Sept.  24th]  to  be  above  1270,  with  811  in  first  year,  347  in  second 
year,  and  111  in  third  and  fourth  year  courses.  By  way  of  comparison,  Ger¬ 
man  registration  in  1944-45  was  300.  The  Department  of  Modem  Languages 
has  been  reorganized  into  separate  divisions,  with  Dr.  Isabel  Macinnes  as 
Chairman  of  the  new  Department  of  German.  The  staff  includes  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessors  Borden  and  Joyce  Hallamore,  Assistant  Professor  Murray  Cowic,  three 
instructors,  and  three  lecturers. 

Rupert  Eichhoher,  Seattle  Public  Schools:  All  but  two  Seattle  high 
schools  are  offering  German  this  year.  Miss  Margery  Minnihan  has  one  class 
at  West  Seattle  and  Mr.  Walter  Campbell  one  class  at  Franklin.  Garfield  has 
one  large  class  of  beginners  and  two  large  classes  of  advanced  pupils  under 
Miss  Anna  Pelton.  Lincoln  shows  greatest  progress  with  two  large  classes  of 
beginners  and  one  of  advanced  students,  instmeted  by  Mr.  Stanley  Kimball. 
At  Queen  Anne,  Mr.  Benno  Uhl  instructs  one  huge  class  of  beginners  and  a 
class  of  combined  advanced  pupils.  Miss  Alma  Hawkins  at  Roosevelt  has  a 
class  of  beginners,  one  of  second  semester  pupils,  and  one  of  more  or  less 
advanced  students. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle:  German  registration  approximates  4% 
of  the  total  University  enrollment,  with  592  of  the  15500  University  students 
enrolled  in  the  department.  Of  these,  340  are  in  German  1.  A  large  enrollment 
in  intensive  beginning  courses  during  summer  term  reduced  the  number  of 
German  1  students  this  fall.  Dr.  Carroll  E.  Reed  has  joined  the  staff  as  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  three  teaching  fellows  and  one  part-time  instmetor  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  Dr.  Ottilie  Terzieff,  former  associate,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
at  Pacific  Lutheran  College  in  Parkland,  Washington,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Hepperle,  former  teaching  fellow,  is  now  at  the  Eastern  W^ashington  School  of 
Education  in  Cheney. 

Warren  E.  Tomlinson,  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma:  From  a  war-time 
low  of  25,  German  enrollment  has  sprung  to  an  all-time  high.  There  are  now 
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100  in  G«nnmn  1,  45  in  lecond  year,  and  5  in  advanced  claaeea.  Becauae  of  the 
intereat  of  acientific  studenU  and  of  returned  veterana  who  were  in  German- 
•peakinf  parta  of  Europe,  there  are  more  student#  in  beginning  German  than 
in  either  French  or  Spanish.  Prof.  Christian  Miller,  Profeasor  of  German  and 
Registrar  of  the  College,  is  in  Oslo,  Norway,  as  an  exchange  professor,  teaching 
English.  Prof.  DagOnn  Skaar,  of  Kongsberg  near  Oslo,  is  taking  Prof.  Miller’s 
place  as  instructor  of  German.  He  also  teaches  a  course  in  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
ture  and  culture  and  as  official  representative  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  is 
making  studies  of  the  American  educational  system. 

Selma  W.  Rhode,  Lincoln  Hiffh  School,  Tacoma:  From  a  1942  low  of  56, 
the  registration  has  increased  to  204,  of  whom  115  are  beginners  this  fall. 
This  increase  has  made  necessary  the  hiring  of  an  additional  full-time  instruc¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Betty  Bateman  Pratt.  Spirited  activities  maintain  the  students’  inter¬ 
est.  A  mixer  is  held  for  new  students  each  semester,  classes  write  and  present 
original  skits  in  German  for  their  Weihiuchtsfest,  and  the  film  “Emil  und  die 
Detektive’’  is  presented  twice  each  year  to  capacity  audiences.  The  mixer  held 
last  October  was  especially  successful,  from  the  individual  Dixie  cups  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  garnished  with  wicnerwurst  presented  to  each  guest  upon  entering,  to 
the  climax  of  the  program,  a  skit  the  beginner  class  enacted  and  insisted  on 
calling  “Die  drei  Wilhelm  Zicklein“  (“The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff’’)  and  their 
trio,  singing  a  commercial  “Oder  bier,  oder  bier,”  (a  la  “Super  Suds”).  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  “Jugendpost”  are  proving  very  stimulating  and  an  aid  in 
vocabulary  building. 

Robert  A.  Lane,  Cenlralia  Junior  College:  German  was  taught  in  the 
Ontralia  High  School  of  193S-39,  but  this  year  marks  the  first  time  it  has 
been  offered  in  the  Junior  College.  Ten  students  in  the  beginning  class  assure 
a  full  three  quarters  of  German. 

E.  Hegte  Dummer,  Umvertitg  of  Idaho,  Motcow:  'There  are  three  times 
as  many  students  registered  in  German  as  last  year.  At  least  half  are  veterans, 
many  of  whom  ser\-ed  in  Germany  during  the  war.  Prof.  Dummer,  formerly 
of  Elmhurst  College,  took  office  on  Sept.  1  as  successor  to  Dean  Jay  Eldrige, 
retired.  As  Professor  of  German  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modem 
Languages,  he  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  eight.  Dr.  Erminnie  Bartelmex  has  been 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Wiens,  who  is  now  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

Emma  B.  Meier,  Levrit  and  Clark  College,  Portland:  German  enrollment 
has  increased  in  proportion  to  general  college  enrollment,  and  Mrs.  Meier  for 
the  first  time  in  years  is  devoting  all  her  time  to  the  teaching  of  German.  The 
influx  of  veterans  has  brought  an  increase  of  interest  in  spoken  German,  with 
the  result  that  more  time  is  devoted  to  conversation  than  formerly.  The  chief 
aim,  however,  is  still  the  acquisition  of  reading  knowledge  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Of  interest  is  the  course  in  German  phonetics.  It  was  originally  offered 
for  voice  students  and  no  knowledge  of  German  was  required.  The  course 
carries  one  semester  credit  for  two  meetings  a  week.  Victor  and  the  University 
of  Berlin  manual  are  the  guides,  while  German  folk  songs  furnish  most  of  the 
practice  material.  Enthusiasm  runs  high,  not  only  inside  class  hours  but  out¬ 
side  as  well.  The  favorite  pastime  of  the  ski  club  (m  its  long  bus  drive  to 
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Mt.  Hood,  for  example,  w  the  singing  of  "A,  a,  a,  der  Winter,  der  ist  dal"  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  songs. 

Mary  E.  Lemt,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallie:  During  spring  quarter 
102  students  were  registered  in  German  courses,  compared  with  32  a  year 
before.  Greatly  increased  registration  this  fall  promises  even  more.  As  a  direct 
result  of  ASTP  work,  much  more  of  a  conversational  approach  is  used  now — 
two  hours  weekly  in  beginners’  classes  and  a  second  year  conversation  class. 
Mrs.  Anaita  Jurgenson  is  teaching  part>time  in  German,  in  addition  to  her 
regular  classes  in  Russian. 

Maditon  S.  Beeler,  Univereity  o/  California,  Berkeley:  With  a  record 
enrollment  of  20,928  in  the  University,  the  German  Department  had  2217  stu¬ 
dents,  the  largest  number  in  its  history.  This  10%  average  has  been  maintained 
for  several  years  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  Newcomers  to  the  regular  staff  are 
Assistant  Professor  Hans  Wolff  and  Instructors  0.  Paul  Straubinger  and  Mari¬ 
anne  Bonwit.  Three  associates  and  fifteen  teaching  assistants  have  also  been 
appointed.  Graduate  students  from  Berkeley  have  this  year  accepted  positions 
with  various  universities  throughout  the  country :  S.  Edgar  Schmidt  at  Purdue, 
William  Roertgen  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Frederick  Whitesel  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  F.  Andrew  Brown,  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  John  L. 
Riordan,  University  of  Indiana,  Eli  Sobel,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  Stephanie  0.  Lombardi,  Stanford  University.  One  of  the  current 
activities  of  the  department  has  been  a  series  of  public  reading  of  German 
poetry  by  department  members.  In  the  spring.  Prof.  E.  K.  Heller  read  German 
ballads.  Prof.  Wolff,  a  selection  of  Goethe’s  poetry,  and  Prof.  Frans  Schneider, 
a  selection  of  poems  by  Heine.  A  program  of  four  readings  has  been  arranged 
for  November. 

R.  F.  Lillie,  Hayward  Union  High  School,  Hayward:  This  semester  there 
are  14  classes  in  Spanish,  6  in  Latin,*  2  in  French,  and  2  in  German.  The 
beginning  German  class  has  29  students,  the  second  year  12.  Although  enroll¬ 
ment  fluctuates,  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  con¬ 
tinuing  German  beyond  the  fourth  semester. 

Selma  Roaenfeld  and  Alice  H.  Schule,  Lot  Angeles  City  College:  During 
the  war  three-unit  classes  were  expanded  to  meet  five  times  a  week  with  four 
units  of  credit.  In  this  way  courses  were  intensified  for  the  students  and  per¬ 
mitted  a  retention  of  as  large  a  part  of  the  staff  as  possible.  Now  increased 
enrollment  (193  in  the  spring  semester)  permits  the  reinstatement  of  a  two- 
unit  course  in  German  civilisation  and  German  3  and  4  classes  meet  inde¬ 
pendently  instead  of  together  as  before. 

Harold  von  Hofe,  University  of  Southern  California,  Lot  Angeles:  Fall 
enrollment  is  700,  140  more  than  in  the  spring.  Registration  on  the  elementary 
level  is  about  the  same,  but,  significantly,  second  year  courses,  conversation 
courses,  and  upper  division  literature  courses  are  larger  and  account  for  the 
increase.  A  course  in  the  History  of  German  Civilization,  in  English,  has  been 
added.  Thirty-five  students  are  enrolled.  Other  courses  dealing  with  German 
subjects  but  taught  in  English  are  being  plaimed.  From  former  students  now 
stationed  in  Germany  have  come  many  newspapers  and  magazines,  such  as 
Horizont,  Frankfurter  Hefte,  and  Die  Wandlung.  New  appointments  to  the 
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•Uff  include  Edith  Hau,  Richard  Nahrendorf,  and  Arthur  Bardoa,  newly 
returned  from  Germany  where  he  helped  reorganiie  the  German  radio  aystem 
in  the  American  tone. 

Wayland  D.  Hand,  Univenity  of  California  at  Lot  AngeUt:  Enrollment 
in  German  totals  1280,  several  hundred  more  than  ever  before.  Of  these  638 
are  in  German  I.  Frank  H.  Rcinsch  has  been  promoted  to  full  professor  and 
Wayland  D.  Hand  to  associate  professor  and  chairman  of  the  department. 
Assistant  Professor  Erik  Wahlgren  is  on  sabbatical  leave  in  Sweden,  and  four 
new  lecturers  have  been  appointed:  Hugo  Gabriel,  William  W.  Melnitt,  Edith 
A.  Schult,  and  Eli  Sobel. 

RlCHAtO  F.  WiLKU 

UnivertUy  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Fomas  Lanovaoe  Study  Rises  is  Schools  or  New  Yobk  Cmr 

Almost  ISO, 000  students — about  a  thousand  more  than  last  year — are  now 
enrolled  in  foreign  language  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City. 

The  total  registration  in  the  language  classes  this  month  is  149,065  as 
compared  with  148,074  in  October,  1945.  With  the  exception  of  Latin,  which 
shows  a  5  per  cent  decline,  all  language  studies  have  increased  enrollments 
this  term.  Classes  in  Portuguese  have  been  discontinued  but  Norwegian  has 
been  added  in  an  evening  high  school. 

As  in  the  last  few  years,  Spanish  is  in  the  lead,  showing  an  enrollment  of 
62,159  students.  French  ranks  second  with  50,470.  Following  these  are  Latin 
with  13,841,  Italian  with  10,403,  German  with  8,311,  Hebrew  with  3,023,  General 
Language  with  707,  Norwegian  with  125  and  Greek  with  26  students. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  foreign  languages  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  schools: 

Senior  H.S.  Junior  H3.  Eve.  HR.  Voca.  HR. 


French  . 32,156  16,382  1,638  294 

German  .  7R80  683  194  64 

Greek .  26 

Hebrew  .  2,723  191  109 

Italian  .  7,187  2,699  444  73 

Latin  . 12R98  1,155  224  64 

Spanish  . 46,905  11,580  2,967  707 

Norwegian  .  125 

General  Language  .  493  214 

Theodobe  Huebener 
Director  of  Foreign  Languaget 


Long  Island  Chaftek,  A-A.T.G. 

The  academic  year  for  the  Chapter  was  auspiciously  opened  with  a  most 
successful  meeting  on  Wednesday,  October  16,  in  the  Lounge  of  the  Recreation 
Building  of  Adelphi  College.  Our  guest  speaker.  Professor  Carl  F.  Bayerschmidt, 
newly  appointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  of  Columbia 
University,  spoke  on  Philology  in  the  Classroom,  bringing  to  the  group  very 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  how  to  introduce  philology  into  class  work.  This 
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should  not  be  in  the  nunner  of  a  scholarly  dissertation,  showing  the  teacher’s 
erudition,  but  might  be  an  interesting  and  stimulating  element  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  language  work  to  the  student.  Professor  Bayerschmidt  gave  many 
examples,  showing  how  eognates,  building  of  word  families,  and  etymology 
will  help  make  reading  lessons  and  vocabulary  building  an  easier  task  for  the 
student  and  arouse  his  linguistic  consciousness. 

We  also  heard  an  illustrated  report  from  a  student.  Miss  Esther  Tiedemann, 
who  recently  returned  to  the  United  States  after  ten  years  in  Germany.  She 
related  some  of  her  experiences,  referring  in  particular  to  her  war  years  in 
Hamburg  and  her  studies  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  officers  were  re-elected:  Siegfried  H. 
Muller,  President,  Felice  M.  Gunther,  Vice-President,  Anna  L.  Erlemann, 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  John  Forst,  Treasurer.  A  reception  given  by  Adelphi 
College  offered  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  members  and  renew  acquaintances. 

Anna  L.  Ebucmann 
Secretary 

Boston  Chaptcx,  AA.T.G. 

The  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German 
held  its  first  meeting  of  the  school  year  on  Saturday,  October  twenty-sixth,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  Gamma  Delta  room  of  Boston  University. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  humorous  and  enlightening  talk  by  Klaus 
Goetse,  concert  pianist  and  well-known  teacher,  on  the  theme  Meine  Vor¬ 
bereitung  tum  Kontert.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Herr  Goetse  played 
magnificently  selections  from  Beethoven  and  Chopin. 

’The  meeting  closed  with  a  social  hour. 

The  officers  for  1946-1947  arc:  president — Richard  Koch  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  vice-president — Michael  S.  Donlan  of  the  Dorchester 
High  School  for  Boys;  secretary-treasurer — Katharine  M.  Schubarth,  Girls’ 
Latin  School. 

New  Jersey  Chapter,  AA.T.G. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German  was  held  on  Novemircr  15  in  Elisabeth.  After  dinner 
at  the  Madora  Patton  Restaurant,  our  president.  Dr.  Bernhard  Ulmer  of 
Princeton,  called  a  brief  business  meeting.  Mrs.  Bertha  Gates,  teacher  of 
German  in  Columbia  High  School,  Maplewood,  was  elected  to  fill  out  Mrs. 
Elfrieda  Bolesta’s  term  as  treasurer.  Miss  Ema  Lotse,  of  New  Brunswick 
Senior  High  School,  was  named  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee.  Mr. 
Adolph  Hauch  of  Scotch  Plains  and  Miss  Alice  Schlimbach  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women,  will  assist  Miss  Lotse  on  this  committee.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  the  entire  group  went  to  the  Lafayette  Junior  High 
School,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  German 
pupils  of  the  school.  Mr.  Edward  O’Brien,  the  principal,  welcomed  us  warmly. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  varied  program  presented  by  the  pupils  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Charron.  The  climax  of  the  evening  came  with  Dr.  Bern¬ 
hard  Valentini’s  readings  from  Goethe’s  Fautt. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  A.  Hess 
Secretary 
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Minnesota  CuAms,  AA.T.G. 

From  the  interesting  German  Neve,  edited  by  Mias  Emms  Marie 
Birkmaier  of  the  University  High  School  in  Minneapolis,  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  report. 

The  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German,  Minnesota  Chapter, 
held  its  fall  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Minnesota  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  on  October  23  and  24. 

Mr.  Reinhard  Kylcr,  teaching  assistant  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  his  summer  at  the  German  language  school 
in  Bristol,  Vermont.  Delightful  were  the  pictures  he  described  of  the  Volksfest, 
the  folk-dancing  sessions,  the  community  sings,  the  tabletalk,  the  mountain 
hikes,  the  plays  and  the  concerts  and  the  lectures.  Und  man  musste  immer 
Deutsch  sprechen,  wollte  man  oder  nicht  I 

Dr.  L>’nwood  Downs  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Marcella  Gosch,  Worthington,  Minnesota.  Miss  Gretchen  Steinhäuser, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hugo  Beckman,  Rochester,  Minnesota  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Zeyher,  St.  Cloud.  Minnesota.  This  committee  is  to  make  plans  for 
a  program  which  is  to  bring  to  our  attention  the  part  the  Germans  played 
in  building  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  government  organised  in  1849.  In  1949  Minnesota  will  celebrate 
ita  centennial,  but  since  there  is  no  statewide  ME  A  convention  that  year,  our 
Chapter  thought  the  above  idea  to  be  an  excellent  one  to  work  out  for  1948. 
This  will  answer  a  great  need  for  community  resources  to  vitalise  our  class¬ 
room  instruction. 

The  members  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  giving  another  German 
film  for  the  Twin  City  High  Schools,  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
lovers  of  German  in  our  community.  They  will  again  try  to  get  the  longed 
for  Verliebte  Herzen  and  possibly  one  of  the  later  1942  German  films  now 
playing  in  New  V'ork. 

The  final  part  of  the  program  was  given  over  to  a  critical  examination 
of  Heniy  Holt  and  Company’s  Spoken  German  records. 

There  were  more  than  45  members  present  at  the  meeting  and  as  special 
guest,  Madame  Marianna  Vetterova-Pastrokova.  foreign  language  teacher  from 
Csecho-Slovakia,  was  with  us.  She  spoke  to  us  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
utter  necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages  in  Europe,  the  speed  with  which 
the  young  student  learned  German  in  her  country  at  the  time  of  the  Nasi 
occupation  as  compared  to  the  slower  rate  of  learning  of  the  older  students  and 
of  the  teachers  themselves  (much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  teachers!).  Though  at 
present  the  hatred  for  the  Germans  and  things  German  is  very  great,  she  expects 
that  her  country  will  within  a  few  years,  after  the  fever  of  hate  has  subsided, 
put  German  back  into  the  curriculum,  since  it  is  the  common  language  for 
the  Central  European  states. 

To  finish  a  delightful  afternoon  the  members  joined  with  the  other  foreign 
language  teachers  at  a  dinner,  where  foreign  languages  and  folksongs  “flew 
around  at  a  dime  a  dozen”! 
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Clerical  Expense  .  17S.63 

Business  Manager  .  250.00 

Managing  Editor  and  Secretary . .* .  19A0 

Advertising  .  37.00 

Philadelphia  Chapter  .  13.61 

Membership  Campaigns  .  4.13 

Miscellaneous  .  19037  $2,752.74 


$1,755.61 

Actual  Balance  as  of  December  tO,  1940: 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  . $  370.00 


Com  Exchange  Bank  Tmst  Company,  New  York  City..  13S5.61  $1,755.61 


Respectfully  submitted  by:  GÜNTHER  KEIL,  Treasurer  pro  tern 

I  HAVE  examined  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  certify  that  his  report  shows  the 
true  and  correct  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  German  for  the  year  ending  December  20,  1946. 

December  21, 1946. 

Anna  Zuckeb 

Grover  Cleveland  High  School 
Ridgewood,  Queens,  N.Y. 

Treasurer,  Language  Teachers^  Association  of  New  York  City 
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Funu,  Euch,  Di«  Umgang$tprache.  An  Introduction  to  Spoken  Oerman 
vnth  Orammar  and  Material  for  Convertation.  New  York:  F.  S.  CrofU 
and  Company,  1945.  xxi,  243  pp.  $2.00. 

Kant,  CHAau»  E.,  and  Sachs,  Emilie  P.,  Intermediate  German  Convereation, 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1945.  vi,  69  pp.  36  cents. 

JoaoAN,  Emil  L.,  Short  Course  in  Spoken  German.  Conversatümal  Training  for 
Real  Life  Situatioru  vrith  a  Minimum  Vocabulary  of  Practical  Oral  Ger¬ 
man  and  Note»  on  German  Way»  and  Custom».  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts 
and  Company,  1946.  xxii,  188  pp.  $1.75. 

The  current  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  spoken  word  in  our  modem  lan¬ 
guage  classes  is  rapidly  adding  to  our  existing  stock  of  German  textbooks  a 
number  of  conversation  manuals.  The  primary  aim  of  most  of  these  is  to 
impart  to  the  student  the  ability,  within  a  limited  radius,  to  express  himself 
intelligibly,  coherently  and  fluently  in  idiomatic  German  on  a  variety  of 
eveiy’day  subjects. 

Although  the  method  of  approaching  the  subject  varies  from  book  to  book 
there  are  several  pedagogical  practices  distinguishable  in  all  three.  All  use, 
in  one  way  or  another,  dialogues  to  be  spoken  or  invented  by  two  or  more 
speakers.  On  the  basis  that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  use  German  correctly  is 
to  speak  and  speak,  all  emphasise  repetition  and  memorisation  either  of  pat¬ 
tem  sentences  or  vocabulary  which  is  later  to  be  used  spontaneously  by  the 
student.  All  three  texts  allow  for  wide  variety  in  the  use  of  the  material 
learned,  and  give  free  rein  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student  (and  his  teacher)  in 
inventing  new  situations  to  which  the  acquired  vocabulary  can  be  applied. 

Two  of  these  books,  Die  Umgangssprache  and  Short  Course  in  Spoken 
German,  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  authors’  experience  in  language  instmetion 
under  the  Army  Specialised  Training  Program.  The  non-military  materia! 
used  in  their  ASTP  courses  has  been  rewritten  and  used  experimentally  with 
liberal  arts  classes  by  both  Professors  Funke  and  Jordan.  As  a  result  of  their 
experiences  both  authors  have  made  substantial  revisions  of  their  material, 
wherever  it  seemed  necessary,  before  the  texts  were  published  for  use  in 
civilian  courses. 

Die  Umgangssprache  is  divided  into  three  major  parts  and  has  a  supple¬ 
ment.  The  first  part  contains  conversations,  descriptions  and  topics  for  con¬ 
versation.  The  conversations,  arranged  in  double  columns  (English  and  Ger¬ 
man)  average  a  little  more  than  two  pages  in  length  and  afford  practice  in 
expressing  in  German  a  wide  variety  of  real-life  situations.  The  descriptions 
use  the  vocabulary  of  the  preceding  conversation  in  short,  narrative  sentences. 
They  provide  material  for  aural  comprehension  and  make  further  use  of  much 
of  the  vocabulary  of  the  conversation.  The  function  of  the  topics  for  conversa¬ 
tion  is  to  allow  the  student  to  apply  the  material  he  has  learned  to  other 
situations.  A  list  of  useful  words  follows  each  topic  to  suggest  the  drift  of  the 
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disctuaion,  but  the  main  emphaaia  is  placed  on  encouraging  the  student  to 
use  in  an  original  manner  the  vocabulary  and  conversational  material  he  has 
acquired. 

Part  Two  of  Dit  Vmganguprache  presents  drill  material  (in  the  form  of 
English  sentences  to  be  translated  and  questions  to  be  answered  in  German) 
which  is  arranged  in  twenty-five  units  corresponding  to  the  units  in  Part  One, 
thus  affording  still  further  use  of  the  material  already  memorised.  In  the 
“test  cases”  a  situation  resembling  one  previously  encountered  is  outlined  in 
English.  Two  or  more  speakers  enact  the  situation  in  German. 

A  streamlined  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  German  grammar  “with 
special  consideration  of  conversational  usage”  constitutes  Part  Three.  In  line 
with  his  conviction  that  “practice  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  a  successful  con¬ 
versational  course”  the  author  recommends  that  in  using  this  book  “the  student 
should  have  a  reasonable  number  of  pattern  sentences  at  his  command  before 
he  is  exposed  to  grammatical  instruction"  and  grammar  should  never  be 
given  dominant  emphasis. 

The  supplement  includes  drill  material  on  pronunciation,  anecdotes  (tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  international  phonetic  alphabet)  and  ballads  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  oral  presentation.  This  material  has  been  or  will  soon  be  recorded. 

The  book  contains  a  full  term’s  work,  and  should  prove  to  be  particularly 
useful  in  a  course  in  which  the  oral-aural  method  is  used. 

In  Intermediate  German  Conversation  the  authors  have  furnished  an  inex¬ 
pensive,  paper-bound,  pocket-sised  booklet  containing  in  twenty-five  short 
chapters  a  variety  of  conversations  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  dialogues 
are  brief,  averaging  little  more  than  a  page  each,  and  the  German  is  generally 
uninvolved  in  construction,  idiomatic  and  colloquial.  The  authors  have  made 
an  obvious  attempt  to  keep  the  conversations  lively  and  humoroas  and  in  the 
main  they  have  succeeded,  although  in  a  few  instances  the  humorous  touch 
might  strike  some  users  of  the  booklet  as  having  been  applied  with  a  bludgeon. 

The  same  pattern  is  followed  in  each  of  the  chapters.  A  conversation  is 
held  by  two  or  more  speakers  who  order  a  meal  at  a  restaurant,  attend  a 
performance  at  the  theater  or  transact  some  bit  of  everyday  business.  Each 
conversation  is  followed  by  a  complete  set  of  footnotes  which  translate  new 
words,  phrases  or  idiomatic  expressions  or  give  explanatory  information.  The 
notes  are  conveniently  located  to  be  effectively  used  by  the  student  while 
studying  a  dialogue.  In  some  of  the  later  lessons  additional  short  vocabularies 
list  words  and  expressions  which  do  not  occur  in  the  dialogue  but  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the  lesson. 

The  booklet  contains  no  exercises,  drill  material  or  sets  of  questions.  An 
instructor  who  uses  this  text  is  bound  by  no  method  but  his  own.  The  authors 
suggest  that  “constant  repetition  and  memorizing  are  still  the  fundamental 
factors  in  the  acquisition  of  feeling  and  fluency  in  a  language”  and  they  suggest 
a  few  procedures  which  might  be  followed  in  using  their  book,  but  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  way  in  which  this  little  book  can  be  most  effectively  used  depends 
on  the  teacher  using  it.  The  brevity  of  the  dialogues  may  particularly  appeal 
to  teachers  in  whose  classes,  because  of  limitations  of  time  or  other  factors, 
only  a  portion  of  the  daily  period  can  be  devoted  to  oral  practice. 

The  method  of  approaching  the  study  of  conversational  German  in  First 
Course  in  Spoken  German  differs  considerably  from  that  in  Die  Umgangs- 
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tjtneht  and  Intermediate  German  Convertation.  Whereaa  the  latter  stress 
complete  sentences  in  dialogue  form  to  be  memorised,  primary  emphasis  in 
Profeasor  Jordan’s  book  is  placed  on  learning  the  individual  word,  and  to  this 
end  a  technique  of  organized,  s}*stematic  memorization  of  vocabulary  is  empha* 
sized.  Using  the  student’s  knowledge  of  English  as  a  point  of  departure  the 
work  begins  with  the  study  of  German  words  having  English  cognates  and 
proceeds  from  this  to  new,  but  easily  recognizable  words.  Next  entirely  new 
words  are  introduced  and  finally  the  new  is  anchored  among  the  known. 

The  material  of  the  book  falls  into  three  major  sections:  "At  Home,” 
“Living  and  Working,"  and  “Recreation.”  Each  of  the  twenty>two  chapters 
contains  a  Linguistic  Unit,  a  Topical  Unit  and  a  Conversational  Unit.  The  word 
list  in  the  Linguistic  Unit  which  groups  alphabetically  in  double  columns  the 
German  vocabulary  and  the  corresponding  English  meanings  is  divided  into 
three  sections:  cognates,  words  easily  recognized  and  words  having  no  direct 
association,  by  sound  or  thought,  with  English.  The  average  word  list  contains 
sizty>four  words  with  roughly  a  2:2:1  distribution  in  the  categories  listed 
above.  The  vocabulary  introduced  in  the  Linguistic  Unit  is  broken  down  and 
rearranged  topically  in  the  Topical  Unit.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  “Living 
and  Working”  the  vocabulary  is  reorganized  into  lists  on  the  city,  the  city- 
dweller,  the  building  and  traffic.  'The  function  of  the  Topical  Unit  is  to  provide 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  check  his  mastery  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Linguistic  Unit  via  the  conversational  approach.  The  words  are  not  arranged 
alphabetically  but  grouped  as  they  might  logically  occur  in  actual  conversa¬ 
tion  about  the  topic.  Both  the  Linguistic  and  Topical  Units  are  primarily 
intended  for  study  outside  the  classroom. 

The  Conversational  Unit  is  a  classroom  exercise.  In  most  chapters  it 
consists  of  four  types  of  recitation  material:  (1)  Students  express  in  German 
all  the  vocabulary  they  know  in  reference  to  the  subjects  covered  in  the  Lin¬ 
guistic  Unit;  (2)  Questions  in  German  are  asked  by  the  teacher  and  answered 
by  the  students;  (3)  Students  give  a  report  of  experiences  in  the  country  or 
a  visit  to  a  hospital  or  a  description  of  their  favorite  radio  program  etc. ;  (4)  A 
conversation  is  begun  with  two  or  more  speakers  participating  and  members  of 
the  class  cany  it  on,  using  their  own  ingenuity  in  adapting  it  to  their  personal 
experiences  or  preferences. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline  that  this  book  places  primary  stress 
on  individual  intellectual  initiative  in  expressing  oneself  in  German  rather 
than  in  following  pattern  sentences.  The  author  suggests  in  the  preface  that  in 
using  the  book  with  an  average  class  the  majority  of  students  should  acquire 
the  ability  to  express  themselves  in  German  clearly  and  simply.  He  admits 
that  the  student  may  not  use  polished  phrases  or  many  idioms,  but  he  feels 
that  it  is  more  important  to  make  oneself  understood  at  first  and  leave  the 
finer  shades  of  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  later  on. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  author  might  have  reduced  the  exces¬ 
sively  large  number  of  nouns  and  incorporated  at  least  a  few  more  adjectives 
and  idiomatic  expressions.  Occasionally  the  German  in  the  questions  is  very 
literal.  It  is  questionable  whether,  even  in  the  interest  of  simplicity,  one 
should  put  before  students  such  unidiomatic  expressions  as:  “Wie  weiB  die 
Köchin,  welche  Zeit  es  ist?”  [wieviel  Uhr  es  ist]  (p.  16)  or  “Was  ist  Ihr  Name, 
bitte?”  [Wie  heißen  Sie?]  (p.  89). 

1  _ _ 
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Space  doea  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  a  small  number  of  typographical 
errors  discovered  in  both  Die  VmgoMgeeprache  and  Short  Covtne  in  Spoken 
Oerrnan. 

These  three  conversational  manuab  reflect  sincere,  painstaking  work  on 
the  part  of  the  authors,  and  merit  careful  consideration  by  any  instructor  who 
b  considering  adopting  a  book  of  thb  type. 

Lawbncb  E.  GEMUNBiuarr 

WeeUyan  Univenity 

Chaslcs  Kant  and  Emiub  P.  Sachs,  Advanced  Ocrman  Convereation.  Bos¬ 
ton:  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  1945.  Pp.  vi  +  83.  S.48. 

Thb  booklet,  the  third  and  last  of  the  German  conversational  manuab 
modeled  after  Kany's  Spanish  series,  contains  a  set  of  conversations  based  on 
everyday  situations  with  notes  and  occasional  additional  vocabubries  after 
individual  conversations,  and  a  vocabulary  at  the  end  which  aims  to  include 
all  words  except  articles,  common  pronouns,  etc.,  and  single  words  and  phrases 
which  are  used  only  once,  at  which  time  they  are  expbined  in  the  notes.  The 
manual  b  intended  for  third  and  fourth-year  students. 

The  topics  of  conversation  cover  a  good  range  of  eommon  experience 
from  the  more  utilitarian  sort  of  dblogue  of  Beim  Schuhmacher  or  Eine  Reise 
mit  der  Eieenbahn  to  the  interchange  of  small  talk  of  Ein  Oeburtetageeeeen. 
The  notes  which  follow  each  conversation,  and  which  are  referred  to  by  num¬ 
bers  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  conversations,  supply  word  and  phrase  mean¬ 
ings,  suggested  alternatives  for  the  expressions  used  in  the  text,  suggestions 
for  the  proper  speaking  of  certain  passages,  and  also  information  on  North 
and  South  German  usage  in  particular  situations. 

The  generally  good  quality  of  the.  notes,  however,  b  marred  somewhat  by 
a  tendency  of  the  authors  to  list  annotations  which  are  surely  superfluous  for 
third  and  fourth-year  students.  Teachers  realize  that  it  b  dangerous  to  taka 
anything  for  granted,  but  to  supply  translations  in  the  notes  for  such  items  as 
Auf  Wiedersehen,  gestern  abend,  leider,  heute  morgen,  das  macht  nichts,  noch 
eine  Frage,  and  similar  frequently  used  expressions  seems  to  be  carrying  caution 
a  bit  too  far  in  a  text  of  thb  level.  The  inclusion  of  numbers  of  notes  of  thb 
type  tends  to  obscure  the  necessary  and  useful  information  contained  in  the 
others. 

The  choice  of  expressions  for  use  in  conversation  b,  of  course,  very  much 
a  matter  of  personal  preference.  In  thb  booklet  one  senses  at  times  what  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  to  depart  from  the  normal,  both  in  German  usage  and  Eng- 
Ibh  usage.  Thus,  page  14  shows  kommen  Sie  weiter  where  one  might  expect 
treten  Sie  näher,  page  46  has  Lampen  instead  of  Röhren  in  the  discussion  of 
a  radio  set.  Gegenstände  turns  up  on  page  20  as  the  equivalent  for  (college) 
“subject,”  and  “to  widen”  appears  as  the  Engibh  meaning  for  auslassen,  page 
35,  in  ladies’  ready-to-wear,  where  enger  machen  b  defined  as  “to  take  in.” 

Any  of  these  conversations  may  be  used  independently  of  the  others,  for 
each  of  them  has  been  edited  as  a  separate  unit. 

Donald  S.  Berhett 

Indiana  University 
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Bxbl,  J.  K.  L.,  AlUagsdeuUeh.  Everyday  German.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  1M5.  381  pp.  $200. 

This  excellent  textbook  aims  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  German  by  means  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  common  ‘'standard¬ 
ised"  expressions  used  by  the  educated  German  in  his  daily  life.  For  this 
purpose  the  author  has  written  with  remarkable  skill  forty-two  interesting  con¬ 
versations  dealing  with  situations  that  depict  the  American  traveler  abroad  and 
introduce  the  student  in  a  charming  fashion  to  “the  social  and  intellectual 
level  and  milieu  of  German-speaking  Central  Europe."  These  meaty  dialogues 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter  varying  from  room-renting  experiences 
or  hiking  in  the  beautiful  vicinity  of  Stuttgart  to  discussions  of  the  opera, 
theater,  and  cinema  or  even  talks  on  the  merits  of  different  German  Shake¬ 
speare  translations.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  topics  discussed. 
The  main  characters  of  these  conversations — each  one  is  handled  like  the  scene 
of  a  play  and  the  first  thirty-three  follow  each  other  in  chronological  order- 
are  two  young  Americans,  a  doctor  and  a  journalist,  who  spend  the  summer  in 
ZUrch  (conversations  1-10)  and  in  and  around  Stuttgart  (conversations  11-42). 
This  material  is  to  be  read  over  and  over  again  by  the  student  until  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  flavor  and  meaning  of  each  statement.  He  is  aided  in  this 
task  by  the  bilingual  nature  of  the  book:  the  idiomatic  English  equivalent  of 
each  sentence  is  found  on  the  opposite  page.  The  sound  principle  of  studying 
units  of  meaning  in  given  situations,  which  is  here  applied,  also  justifies  the 
omission  of  the  traditional  vocabulary.  The  student  is,  however,  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  the  minimum  essentials  of  German  pronunciation,  grammar, 
and  vocabulary;  he  should  have  completed  at  least  the  first  semester’s  work. 

These  forty-two  lively  and  personalised  conversations  form  the  bulk  of 
the  book  (301  pp.)  but  not  its  core.  In  a  very  clever  manner,  that  never 
detracts  the  user’s  attention,  each  one  of  the  conversations  which  form  Part 
I  of  the  volume  is  correlated  to  a  section  of  Part  II,  a  Phrase  List  of  Everyday 
German.  ‘The  expressions  of  this  part  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  and 
stereotyped  character  that  the  author  justly  recommends  their  memorization. 
This  second  part  is  an  adaptation  of  H.  E.  Palmer’s  well-known  collection 
Everyday  Sentence»  in  Enylith. 

A  small  third  part  contains  a  helpful  phrase  list  of  traveling  expressions, 
while  a  very  brief  appendix  has  useful  information  about  German  currency, 
measures,  and  so  forth. 

The  method  suggested  in  this  very  readable  and  attractively  printed 
volume  is  certainly  worthy  of  comment.  It  is  not  the  intensive  Army  method, 
for  it  assumes  as  prerequisite  the  traditional  study  of  grammar  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  minimum  vocabulary.  At  the  same  time  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
an  active  mastery  of  the  spoken  idiom  is  highly  beneficial  regardless  of  the  use 
to  which  the  student  wants  to  put  the  foreign  language.  Thus  the  book  indi¬ 
cates  one  answer  to  one  of  the  most  vexing  and  important  problems  facing  the 
language  teacher  of  today.  No  one  wants  to  return  to  pre-war  normalcy  in 
language  teaching;  nevertheless,  the  lessons  learned  during  the  War  need  to  be 
applied  to  college  conditions.  The  solution  to  this  problem  may  well  lie  in 
the  direction  pointed  to  by  this  book. 
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To  the  list  of  errata  accompanying  the  book  1  should  like  to  add  the 
following  oversights: 

27,  10  Du  should  be  du 

149,  9  Regier-rungtrat  should  be  Regie-rungmU 

233,  1  iludüerte  should  be  ttudier-te,  or  atu-dierle 

239,  15  einstöckigen  should  be  einstöckigen 

348,  15  jederman  should  be  jerdermann 

In  a  few  places  my  Sprachgefühl  does  not  agree  with  Professor  Bihl’s 
I  should  prefer: 

91,  25  .  guter  Freund  Dr.  Metzgers,”  to  .  naher  Fretmd  Dr. 

Metzgers.” 

183,  6  “Mein  Schuhriemen  ist  zerrissen.”  to  “Mein  Schuhriemen  ist  ge¬ 
brochen.” 

217,  3  “.  .  .  eine  solche  Gelegenheit  zu  verpassen  I”  to  ".  .  .  eine  solche 
Gelegenheit  hinaussulassen  1” 

287,  23  “Ich  versichere  Ihnen,  Sie  werden  es  nicht  bereuen.”  to  “Ich  ver¬ 
sichere  Sie.  Sic  werden  es  nicht  bereuen.”  Similarly  297,4. 

291,  27  "Mein  Chef  ist  auf  Urlaub.”  to  “Mein  Chef  ist  in  Urlaub.” 

Since  the  action  is  laid  in  Switzerland  and  Southwest  Germany,  the  South 
German  tinge  of  the  language  docs  not  seem  inappropriate,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  location  of  the  American  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany.  How¬ 
ever,  the  instructor  should  bear  this  in  mind,  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  call 
the  student’s  attention  to  it  in  connection  with  such  expressions  as: 

95,  3  “. . .  hieB  den  einen  rechts,  dem  andern  links  neben  sein  Bett  stehen,” 
197,  14  “Heute  morgen  hatte  es  nur  zehn  Grad.” 

The  significance  and  basic  excellence  of  this  finely  conceived  text  remain 
unaffected  by  these  minor  flaws.  It  is  unique  and  outstanding. 

Melvin  E.  Valk 

University  of  Alabama 

CuBTS,  Paul  Holroyd,  Basic  German.  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  German 
Language.  Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946.  XV  -f- 
128  pp.  SIAO. 

This  stream-lined  beginners’  book,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1938,  has  now,  in  its  twelfth  printing,  been  published  in  a  revised  edition.  The 
paragraph  numbering  and  the  pagination  have  remained  the  same  in  all  these 
printings;  but  there  has  been  added  a  $188  which  neatly  summarizes  all  the 
scattered  rules  about  word-order  on  page  108,  that  was  formerly  blank.  Like¬ 
wise,  page  76  is  now  filled  with  Review  Exercises.  In  fact,  the  gradually 
amplified  exercises  and  additional  grammatical  explanations  of  successive 
printings  have  filled  all  the  vacant  spaces  formerly  found  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  and  the  bottom  margin  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  two 
excellent  maps  of  the  first  printing  have  disappeared. 

To  one  who  has  used  this  book  for  the  last  three  years  several  things 
are  immediately  apparent  in  the  new  edition.  The  English  Exercises,  pp.  84-91, 
have  been  amplified  until  they  now  have,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  ten 
sentences  each.  Moreover,  frequent  hints,  and  references  to  Sections  and 
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Idiouu  in  the  Leaaons,  given  in  parentheaes,  make  the  translation  of  these 
sentences  easier.  The  reading  selections  in  Lessons  XVI  and  XXV  have  been 
entirely  replaced.  Students  just  being  introduced  to  the  comparison  of  adjec¬ 
tives  are  no  longer  mystified  by  such  expressions  as  "Hut  für  eine  alte  Dame" 
and  “Hut  für  eine  ältere  Dame"  and  “meine  Älteste."  In  the  lesson  on  indirect 
discourse  they  no  longer  read  the  old  chestnut  about  the  large  cabbage  heads, 
but  instead  about  the  father  with  his  seven  quarreling  sons  and  the  bundle 
of  sticks. 

The  numbered  grammatical  paragraphs  have  frequently  had  a  subhead  or 
an  explanatory  phrase  added  or  have  been  restated.  For  instance,  to  118, 
dealing  with  the  position  of  adverbs  of  time,  has  been  added  il8b:  “Un- 
emphatic  adverbs  generally  precede  adjectives  or  nouns."  Likewise,  132  deal¬ 
ing  with  da(r)-compoundt  has  this  addition:  “da  is  not  used  with  ausser, 
seit,  ohne.”  In  153  the  names  “Present  Perfect”  and  “Past  Perfect”  have  been 
included  in  parentheses  along  with  “Perfect"  and  “Pluperfect”  respectively. 
In  180  the  phrase  “and  adjectives  following  the  noun"  has  been  inserted  so 
that  the  rule  now  reads:  “Predicate  adjectives,  and  adjectives  following  the 
noun,  are  uninflected.”  {94  now  states:  "The  descriptive  adjective  is  preferably 
strong  after  the  plural  of  indefinite  (numerical)  adjectives,”  thus  excluding  the 
possibility  of  a  weak  genitive  plural  found  in  the  old  rule.  The  rule  concerning 
“es  gibt”,  1128,  has  been  refashioned  to  read:  “Ei  gibt  establishes  in  a  general 
way  the  questiem  of  existence  or  non-existence.”  The  author  might  well  have 
added:  “Et  i$t  (sind)  denotes  casual  or  temporary  existence  in  an  arbitrary 
place.”  The  Idioms  of  the  Lesson  Vocabularies  have  had  their  value  consider¬ 
ably  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  complete  sentences;  e.g.  Ich  habe  ihn  gem. 
I  like  him.  Er  spielt  gem.  He  likes  to  play,  as  well  as  gem  haben,  to  like,  and 
gem  spielen,  to  like  to  play.  The  Review  Exercises,  pp.  76-83,  are  largely  new 
material,  but  offer  the  same  variety  and  comprehensiveness  as  those  of  the 
earlier  edition. 

In  only  a  few  instances  did  the  reviewer  discover  incongruities  or  mis¬ 
prints  when  using  the  new  book  in  his  classes.  In  Lesson  VIII,  D,  the  students 
are  now  asked  to  conjugate  in  the  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluperfect  some  sen¬ 
tences  they  formerly  had  merely  to  rewrite  in  these  tenses.  The  sentence  “Er 
dankt  Ihnen”  then  readily  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  novice  the  choice  gem 
“Du  dankst  Ihnen.”  For  “werden”,  3rd  pers.  plur.,  {37,  read  “wurden”;  for 
“Der  Haus,”  sentence  5,  page  68,  read  “Der  Hans.”  In  Exercise  A,  page  80, 
sentence  8,  “Der  Lehrer  fragt,  (wer)  es  gelesen  habe,”  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  the  subjimctive  “habe.”  In  Lemon  XXII  “ertragen”  for 
“endure(  bear  (pain)”  would  be  better  than  “tragen.”  For  the  Vocabulary 
explanatory  remark  concerning  sondern,  “but  (on  the  contrary)  (after  a  nega¬ 
tive  stating  the  opposite)”  the  reviewer  would  substitute  “after  a  negative 
when  stating  affirmatively  what  has  already  been  stated  negatively.” 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  most  serviceable  book.  The  rules  of  grammar  are 
stated  briefly,  but  clearly  and  correctly.  The  German  selections  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  the  exercises  are  varied  and  practical,  and  the  German  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  basic.  Many  of  the  intricacies  and  special  cases  of  German  grammar 
have  necessarily  been  omitted,  but  experience  with  this  text  has  proved  that 
students  get  sufficient  grammar  to  read  first  and  second-year  German  books 
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successfully.  In  its  new  form  Basic  German  will  be  an  even  better  Vademeeum 
for  the  harassed  German  student  who  only  too  frequently  has  had  no 
previous  experience  with  a  foreign  language. 

John  A.  Hus 

Ohio  VnivertUy 
Atheru,  Ohio 

Melz,  Cubistian  F.,  An  Evaluation  oj  the  earlier  German  Translation  of  “Don 

Quixote"  “Juncker  Hämisch  aus  Fleckenland"  Univernty  of  California 

Publications  in  Modem  Philology,  1945.  Vol.  27,  No.  5,  pp.  301*342. 

This  monograph  is  a  very  careful  and  scholarly  eumination  of  the  Ger* 
man  text  of  the  translation  and  a  convincing  discussion  of  the  translator’s 
preface.  Dr.  Mels  deserves  great  credit  for  his  patience,  thoroughness  and 
erudition. 

Pages  301*311  are  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  possible  identity  of 
the  translator  and  to  speculation  u  to  whether  there  wu  any  published 
German  version  of  Don  Quijote  before  1648.  Dr.  Mels  accepts  the  theory  of 
Hermann  Tiemann  that  the  translator  wu  a  certain  Joachim  Ceur  of  Halle 
and  that  there  wu  no  preceding  Quijote  translation  into  German. 

The  remaining  pages,  312-342,  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  text 
with  continual  comparisons  with  the  original  and  with  the  work  of  other  trans¬ 
lators.  The  conclusion  is  that  Joachim  Cesar  wu  surprisingly  competent  in 
Spanish  and  that  he  produced  a  rather  faithful  translation  in  good  “frucht¬ 
bringende”  German  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Melz  shows  very  convincingly  the  skillful  technique  of  Cesar  and  that 
he  wu  original,  owing  nothing  to  the  work  of  previous  translatiou  in  French 
and  English.  On  the  other  hand,  citations  prove  conclusively  that  subsequent 
translators  have  been  influenced  by  the  r6nditiou  of  Junker  Harnisch. 

This  monograph  can  be  of  use  to  the  editorial  board  of  Kluge  Etymological 
Dictionary;  for  Dr.  Melz  hu  quoted  several  words  which  have  been  assigned 
a  later  first  occurrence  and  he  promises  the  publication  of  a  complete  list  of 
such  words. 

It  is  surprising  that  Joachim  Cesar  mistook  the  meanings  of  tio,  sobrina, 
primo  (u  Dr.  Melz  asserts  on  page  313),  while  his  acumen  in  rendering  diflScult 
Spanish  idiomatic  expressiou  and  opaque  turns  of  speech  is  so  evident  in  the 
the  many  passages  cited.  One  wonders  if  the  rendering  of  names  of  relatiouhip 
wu  not  intentional  and  a  part  of  the  plan  to  make  Junker  Harnisch  a  genuine 
Volksbuch.  Personally  I  regret  that  Dr.  Mels  did  not  give  a  list  of  the  “many 
of  his  most  elementary  mistakes”  which,  it  is  asserted,  he  would  have  corrected 
if  he  had  compared  his  work  with  Oudin’s  French  version.  The  translator  who 
handled  the  passage  quoted  on  page  314  (Schevill  I,  60, 11)  no  a  .. .  stno  a  . . . 
could  hardly  have  misunderstood  a  common  word  like  sahrina.  The  six  in¬ 
stances  of  error  on  pages  320-321  show  carelessness  rather  than  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  translator. 

Again  it  would  seem  that  the  traulator  had  an  astonishing  familiarity  with 
Spanish  when  he  renders  the  prose  sentence  Yayasse  el  muerto  a  la  sejndtura 
y  el  vivo  a  la  hogata  (Schevill  I,  258,  30)  with  a  rhymed  couplet.  He  must 
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have  known  the  saying  in  the  correct  aasonantic  form  with  hoyo  .  .  .  hoUo  or 
cava  (fosada)  .  .  .  hogaxa. 

The  point  made  on  page  322:  “At  another  place  the  original  meaning  has 
been  preserved  in  all  first  translations,  whereas  the  more  recent  versions  have 
changed  it.**  Example: 

Schevill  (I,  82,  30) :  ...  sanoe  de  Castilla 
Shelton:  sincere  and  honest  men  of  Castile 
Junker  Harnisch:  einen  freyen  Castilianer 
Tieck:  einen  Gauner 

is  hardly  xnlid  proof  of  any  profound  knowledge,  since  the  translator  has  given 
only  a  fairly  literal  version  and  saw  nothing  abstruse  about  the  innkeeper’s 
being  taken  for  a  Castilian  although  he  really  was  an  Andalucian.  Cesar 
probably  did  not  have  access  to  Juan  Hidalgo’s  Vocabulario  de  Oermania, 
which  gives  sano  de  CatlUla  as  underworld  slang  for  petty  thief. 

I  have  noted  only  one  printer’s  error,  lo  for  le  (Schevill  I,  135,  10). 

On  page  340  Mels  includes  Hall  und  Schall  in  a  list  of  alliterative  phrases 
with  eehluckende  und  echlabbemde. 

N.  L.  WiLunr 

UnivertUy  of  Michigan 

Kbemes,  Edmund  P.,  Im  Zeichen  det  Ätkulap,  Ein  unseenechaftlichee  und 
kulturcUee  Letebuch  für  angehende  Studierende  der  Medizin.  New  York: 
F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company,  1046.  XIV,  130  pp.  text,  70  pp.  notes  and 
vocabulary.  Foreword  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
SI  .90. 

A  good  text  for  medical  German  is  indeed  a  rare  article.  Most  of  the 
strictly  medical  texts  on  the  market  have  one  common  fault:  They  adhere  too 
closely  to  their  subject.  They  do  furnish  the  student  with  a  basic  vocabulary 
of  medical  terms,  but  beyond  this  most  of  them  offer  little  or  no  real  training 
in  the  mastery  of  the  many  and  perplexing  syntactical  difficulties  so  common 
in  German  scientific  literature.  Yet,  medical  terms  as  such  offer  few  difficulties 
to  the  student  who  actually  reads  medical  journals  and  books.  A  good  dic¬ 
tionary  will  go  a  long  way.  However,  no  dictionary  can  give  him  effective  aid 
in  understanding  and  untangling  complicated  grammatical  constructions.  An 
additional  shortcoming  of  most  medical  German  texts  is  that  the  reading 
matter  they  provide  is  of  little  interest  to  student  or  instructor.  The  subject 
matter,  in  most  instances,  is  little  more  than  a  dry  and  lifeless  description 
of  a  narrow  technical  field. 

Im  Zeichen  dee  Ätkulap  has  none  of  these  particular  shortcomings.  The 
editor  has  tried,  and  rather  successfully,  a  different  approach.  Instead  of  pre¬ 
senting  anatomical  descriptions  and  clinical  reports  he  attempts  to  deal  in 
eleven  well  chosen  articles  of  varying  length  and  difficulty  with  the  greater 
universal  and  human  questions  confronting  the  student  and  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  The  young  medic  of  today  receives  in  most  cases  excellent  technical 
training  in  his  strictly  professional  courses.  However,  this  cannot  be  said  about 
his  training  in  the  humanities.  Comparatively  little  stress  is  put  even  on  the 
history  of  medicine,  let  alone  on  a  broad  cultural  background  for  the  future 
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doctor,  /m  Zeichen  dee  Aekulap  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  does  not 
repeat  in  German  what  the  student  has  learned,  or  is  to  learn,  in  English. 

The  eleven  articles  vary  in  length  from  4  to  22  pp.  They  have  been  taken 
from  8  different  authors,  thus  offering  a  variety  of  style.  The  editor  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  topical  arrangement,  presenting  at  first  articles  on  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  task  of  the  doctor  and  ending  with  a  chapter  on  ideas  about 
death.  This  logical  arrangement  happens  to  put  two  of  the  most  difficult 
chapters  from  the  point  of  view  of  syntax  at  the  beginning.  This  difficulty 
may  be  met  either  by  going  very  slowly  at  first  or  by  beginning  with  chapters 
7  and  9  in  that  order. 

The  vocabulary  contains  all  key  words  needed  for  translation.  It  takes 
for  granted  that  the  student  has  had  some  training  in  reducing  compound 
words  to  their  basic  constituents.  However,  translations  for  the  following  words 
are  recommended:  p.  6,\l  schematisierenden;  p.  16, \^  Begierden;  p.  77,25 
Rechtspflege;  p.  f5,7  Sektierer;  p.  59,14  dosiert;  p.  07,7  Notar;  p.  97,2  Wund- 
scharlach;  p.  9^17  MulltUchem. 

Experience  in  class  also  revealed  that  notes  for  the  following  sentenees 
would  leave  the  struggling  student  less  forlorn:  p.  f,  1.26-32;  p.  16,  134-36; 
p.  ti,  13-20;  p.  lot,  13-22. 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  misprints;  only  one  has  been  noted  so 
far.  P.  79,  13  should  read  aufeuechneiden. 

In  conclusion :  Im  Zeichen  dee  Aekulap  is  not  easy  reading.  It  is  a  mature 
book,  stimulating  for  student  and  teacher  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
list  of  scientific  German  texts. 

Wkk.\eb  F.  Stuedieck 

Vnivereily  of  Michigan 

Hammer,  Carl,  Ooethee  Dichtung  und'  Wahrheit.  7.  Buch.  Literaturgeechichte 

oder  Büdungeerlcbniet  Vereuch  einer  kritiechen  Wertung.  University  of 

Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  Illinois,  1945.  80  pp.  S130. 

The  author  indicates  a  double  intent:  First  to  investigate  whether  Dich¬ 
tung  und  Wahrheit  is  to  be  understood  as  an  objective  or  subjective  work  (a 
way  of  restating  the  title  problem)  and  then  to  inquire  “in  welchem  Maasc 
diese  Äusserungen  literarhistorische  Geltung  beanspruchen  können.”  The  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  question  cannot  be  seriously  in  doubt,  for  Goethe  himself  says 
in  his  “Vorwort”:  “Diese  scheint  die  Hauptaufgabe  der  Biographie  zu  sein, 
den  Menschen  in  seinen  Zeitverhältnissen  darzustellen  und  zu  zeigen,  inwiefern 
ihm  das  Ganze  widerstrebt,  inwiefern  es  ihn  begüngstigt.”  This  does  not  imply 
that  Hammer’s  investigation  is  superfluous,  for  literary  historians  have  all  too 
commonly  disregarded  Goethe’s  comment.  The  warning  example  of  this  is  the 
passage  relating  to  Günther  (Weimar  edition  XXVII,  81)  characterizing 
Günther  as  “der  erste,  dem  Dichten  Leben  war.”  Herein  Goethe  recognized 
his  kinship  with  Günther.  To  be  sure,  as  Hammer  says,  Seuffert  pointed  out 
years  ago  that  Goethe’s  criticism  of  Günther  parallels  otherwise  almost  ver¬ 
bally  Gottsched’s  verdict  in  the  Critieche  Beyträge.  Goethe’s  subjectivity  is 
still  apparent  in  his  acceptance  of  Gottsched’s  characterization.  Hammer  fol- 
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lows  this  clue  further  and  finds  many  parallels  between  Dichtung  und  IFoAr* 
heil  and  Gottsched’s  Crilüch*  Dichtkuntt,  whereby  it  becomes  apparent  that 
Goethe  accepted  in  whole  or  in  great  part  Gottsrhed's  verdicts  on  Hans  Sachs, 
on  the  high  barock  Silesian  poets,  on  “die  nachäffcnden  wässerigen  Dichter,”  on 
Neukirch,  König,  Flemming,  Canits,  and  Besser. 

In  his  second  chapter  “Goethes  literarisch*kritischer  Hintergrund”  the 
author  discusses  chiefly  the  contemporary  journals  which  might  have  influenced 
Goethe’s  literary  judgments  but  leaves  the  final  impression  that  neither  these 
nor  any  other  single  sourec  has  left  so  definite  a  mark  on  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heil  7  as  Gottsched’s  CritUehe  Dichtkuntt.  In  connection  with  this  he  makes 
reference  to  the  stimulating  article  of  A.  W.  Aron  in  the  Monalthefte  XXIX 
(1937)  193  ff.,  which  showed  to  what  a  large  extent  Gottsched’a  evaluation  of 
the  high  barock  poets  had  dominated  literary  judgments  until  the  recent  re- 
evaluation  began  to  take  place. 

It  is  evident  that  in  regard  to  his  own  contemporaries  of  1765  (Chapter 
III)  Goethe  formed  independent  opinions,  but  here  too  he  treated  the  subject 
as  “Bildungserlebnis”  rather  than  “Literaturgeschichte.”  Important  at  this  point 
is  Hammer’s  warning  that,  whether  Goethe  was  aware  of  it  or  not,  some  of 
the  judgments  are  those  of  the  mature  poet  rather  than  of  the  young  Leipsig 
student. 

The  fourth  chapter,  “Goethes  Charakteristiken  in  der  Literaturgeschichte,” 
shows  how  Goethe’s  opinions  have  been  passed  down  without  reconsideration 
from  generation  to  generation  of  literary  critics.  Here  again  the  prime  example 
is  the  Giinther  verdict,  but  almost  equally  interesting  is  the  traditional  “Gott- 
sched-Bild.”  At  one  place  or  another  Goethe  let  fall  many  acquiescent  remarks 
concerning  Gottsched,  but  what  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  critics  was  the 
ridiculous  episode  of  the  visit  of  Goethe  and  Schlosser  (whether  true  or,  as 
has  been  suspected,  invented)  ending:  “Gans  Leipsig  verachtet  ihn.  Niemand 
geht  mit  ihm  um.”  (Weimar  edition,  XXVII,  86) 

First,  but  not  least,  in  the  opening  chapter  Hammer  compares  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit  with  earlier  autobiographies,  for  example  with  those  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  Morits,  and  Jung-Stilling,  and  shows  wherein  Goethe’s  method  marks 
an  advance. 

“Eine  weitreichende  Neuerung  bei  Goethe  ist  es,  daB  er,  durch  Zuhilfe¬ 
nahme  von  den  ‘geistigen  Mächten,  sinnlichen  Einflüssen  und  bedeutsamen 
Personen’  in  seinem  Leben,  nicht  bloß  seine  Selbstspiegclung,  sondern  seine 
Selbstgestaltung,  sein  Werden  als  Mensch  und  Dichter  leigt.” 

In  the  course  of  this  comparison  the  author  makes  some  neat  distinctions, 
one  of  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  example: 

“Goethe  nahm  sich  vor,  die  gegenseitige  Wirkung  von  Welt  und  Indi¬ 
viduum  aufeinander  darsustellen.  Von  einer  solchen  Wechselwirkung  hat  Rous¬ 
seau  nur  die  Hälfte  gesehen:  er  wollte  zeigen,  wie  die  Welt  auf  den  Ein- 
selmenschen  wirkt,  insbesondere  wie  sie  das  Individuum  Roussau  zum  Verderb 
brachte.” 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  several  good  commentaries  on  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit  as  a  whole,  but  the  seventh  book  calls  for  a  particular  treatment. 
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Hammer’s  monograph  should  be  required  reading  for  anyone  planning  to 
write  on  the  history  of  German  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  can 
be  recommended  as  a  highly  useful  handbook  to  anyone  intending  to  read  or 
re-read  the  well-known  seventh  book  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

LAwasNca  M.  Puck 

Vnivernty  of  California 

Lowie,  Robert  H.,  The  German  People,  A  Social  Portrait  to  1914.  New  York; 

Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1945.  VII  +  143  pp.  Price,  SI. 75. 

This  important  concise  survey  of  German  history  up  to  1914  is  both  well 
written  and  well  documented  with  a  selected  rca<ling  list,  text  references  in 
detail  on  each  section,  an  index,  and  an  excellent  biographical  glossary.  The 
facts  are  honestly  and  interestingly  presented  in  the  wisely  unpointed  social 
portrait  of  the  German  people  up  to  World  War  I. 

Dr.  Lowie  first  tells  us  who  the  Germans  are  and  exactly  what  their  lan¬ 
guage,  race  and  culture  in  general  signify,  warning  the  reader  that  “any  treat¬ 
ment  of  German  culture  must  specify  the  epoch  to  which  it  is  meant  to  apply’’ 
since  basic  transformations  in  cultural  approaches  have  appeared  in  German 
history.  A  succinct  historical  outline  before  1871  provides  background  for  the 
clear,  forceful,  authentic  picture  of  German  culture  which  Dr.  Lowie  draws  of 
the  century  and  a  half  or  so  before  Warld  War  I,  a  picture  revealing  the 
political  Q^stem,  education,  rruktcrial  conditions,  social  classes,  religion  and 
world  views  of  the  German  people  in  that  pregnant  era. 

Among  the  pitfalls  the  scientific  historian — Dr.  Lowie  is  Professor  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  California  and  an  authority  in  his  field — 
asks  his  readers  to  avoid  is  “the  use  of  blanket  terms  as  though  they  bore  a 
uniform  meaning’’;  he  illustrates  the  danger  by  showing  that  “natioruklism” 
signifies  militant  jingoism  under  the*  Hohcnzollcma  but  something  wholly 
different  when  liberals  fought  against  the  petty  absolutism  of  their  princes  or 
when  the  Germans  tried  to  unify  their  little  kingdoms  into  a  nation.  Dr. 
Lowie  shows  further  that  the  principle  of  continuity  is  “as  often  mocked  as 
honored’’  by  the  course  of  events:  the  Germans  have  repeatedly  changed  their 
cultural  attitudes.  For  example,  the  poets  and  thinkers,  musicians  and  meta¬ 
physicians,  of  Madame  de  Stacl’s  famous  charaeterization,  had  become  the 
Yankees  of  Europe  by  1910;  and  the  Germans  who  left  cosmopolitanism  for 
jingoism  and  substituted  Nazism  for  their  old  cltw  system  are,  nevertheless, 
forced  by  no  law  of  social  d3mamic8  to  continue  their  course  downwards. 

We  must  agree  with  Dr.  Lowie  in  the  note  of  hope  on  which  he  ends  his 
factual  and  eloquent  portrayal.  But  nations  no  less  than  persons  arc  fashioned 
by  their  leaders’  principles.  The  author  of  this  study  speaks  of  the  indubitable 
ascendancy  of  the  arch-Protestant  spirit  in  German  national  life,  informing  us 
that  the  one  outstanding  phenomenon  in  German  spiritual  history  of  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  religious  radicalism,  which  he  shows  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  extreme  political  conservatism.  “Fatal  to  German  unity  were  the 
religious  schisms  that  came  to  a  climax  with  Luther’s  secession  from  Rome,” 
we  read  early  in  the  text  (p.  24) ;  and  more  fatal  to  unity  in  truth  were  the 
German  philosophers  who,  under  the  aegis  of  religious  disunity,  led  their 
followers  from  Christian  standards.  The  fact  that  cosmopolitanism  did  pass 
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over  into  jingoism  so  readily  suggests  at  least  a  flaw  in  it.  Goethe  himself,  the 
apostle  of  German  cosmopolitanism,  who  declared  that  a  man  of  science  and 
art  needs  no  other  religion  (p.  104),  in  that  implicit  enthronement  of  aesthetics 
and  science  above  religion,  did  not  realise  the  seeds  of  destruction  of  true 
humanism  in  the  doctrine.  Just  here  «'e  put  the  finger  on  the  trouble  with 
Germany:  her  best  philosophers  were  not  truly  the  best.  Not  even  Goethe  I 
And  certainly  such  an  intellectual  leader  as  Hegel  with  his  absolute  state 
philosophy — a  philosophy  put  to  work  by  his  friend  Baron  von  Stein — was 
a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  How  otherwise  did  it  happen  that  when  a  work 
on  race  was  published  in  1899  laying  exorbitant  claims  for  Nordic  supremacy, 
its  English  author  H.  S.  Chamberlain  (whom  Dr.  Lowie  mentions  nowhere) 
was  taken  at  once  to  the  German  heart?  Mein  Kampf  only  translated  into  the 
“utmost  simplicity  so  that  even  the  simplest  man  can  follow”  the  Chamberlain 
work,  as  the  aged  racist  wrote  Hitler  on  April  20,  1924,  while  the  latter  was 
a  prisoner  in  Landsberg.  For  Nazism  is  the  final  result  of  a  false  philosophy 
evidenced  in  German  pre-national  and  national  life  from  Luther  on;  and 
Dr.  Lowie’s  portrait  not  only  docs  not  militate  against  the  view  but  supports 
it.  There  is,  of  course,  no  mechanical  principle  of  continuity  (which  means 
that  there  are  no  fixed  and  final  national  types);  but  the  evidence  against 
German  philosophy  as  its  results  appear  in  history  is  indisputable. 

M.  WuiTOOMB  Hess 


Athene,  Ohio 


Wallace,  Paul  A.  W.,  Conrad  Weiser,  1696-1760,  Friend  of  Colonist  and 
Mohawk.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  London:  Hum¬ 
phrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1945.  xiv,  648  pp.  S5.00. 

In  this  fascinating  story  of  one  of  the  most  unique  personalities  in 
American  colonial  history.  Professor  Wallace  has  given  us  the  definitive 
biography  of  Conrad  Weiser,  interpreter  and  mediator  between  the  Indians 
and  the  English  during  the  fateful  years  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
historical  value  of  the  book,  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  scholarly  research, 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  documentary  material — there 
are  forty-two  pages  of  notes,  chiefly  source  references — is  here  published 
for  the  first  time.  Almost  every  page  of  the  book  is  flavored  with  the  colorful 
imagery  of  Indian  treaties  or  the  straightforward  idiom  (in  the  original  “skirm¬ 
ishing  orthography”)  of  Weisor’s  copious  correspondence,  depositions,  and 
journals.  Yet  despite  the  abundance  of  source  material  which  is  woven  into 
the  narrative,  the  style  of  the  biographer  is  fluent  and  forceful.  The  volume 
is  completed  by  an  excellent  forty-page  index  and  four  maps. 

A  German  by  birth,  a  Mohawk  by  adoption,  and  a  British  subject  by 
naturalization,  Conrad  Weiser  became  one  of  the  most  influential  Americans 
of  his  time.  He  was  “one  of  the  world’s  great  originals,  a  hot-headed,  true¬ 
hearted,  whimsical  Jack-of-all-trades;  a  farmer  and  the  owner  of  a  tannery, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  a  colonel  on  active  service 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  first  President  Judge  of  Berks  County, 
a  faithful  husband  and  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  a  monk  at  Ephrata, 
a  pillar  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  promoter  of  Moravian  missions,  a  rebel 
in  New  York  and  a  prisoner  in  an  Albany  jail,  a  hymn-writer,  traveler. 
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■tateammn,  linsuist,  diplomat  and  woodaman.  That  ia  Conrad  Weiaer  in  a  nut- 
abell.  . . . 

“In  bia  day,  everybody  knew  him.  Govemora,  churchmen,  and  Indian  chiefa 
relied  on  bia  advice  and  took  him  as  much  for  granted  as  they  todc  the  aun 
in  the  heaven.  The  Iroquois  named  him  Tarachiawakon,  He  Who  Holds  the 
Heavens.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  settlers  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains  called  him  ‘Father’  and  appealed  to  him  for  protection.  . . . 

“He  went  everywhere,  saw  everyone,  did  everything.  Yet  through  all  the 
excitements  of  his  public  life  he  liked  beet  to  be  at  home  with  his  Frau  Uebtte, 
bis  Kinder,  and  his  Kick."  (Forword,  p.  7f.) 

'The  chief  service  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  the  English  cause  in  America  was 
his  skilful  administration,  for  almost  thirty  years,  of  Pennsylvania’s  Indian 
policy.  The  cornerstone  of  this  policy,  which  had  been  formulated  by  James 
Logan,  Provincial  Secretary,  in  collaboration  with  Weiser  and  Shickellamy, 
Oneida  chief  and  Iroquois  pro-consul  in  the  Quaker  colony,  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Six  Nations  or  Iroquois  Confederacy  over  all 
the  Indians  in  an  area  bounded  roughly  by  the  Illinois  River  in  the  west,  the 
Canadian  border  in  the  north,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Carolinas 
in  the  south.  By  forging  a  strong  “chain  of  friendship”  with  the  Iroquois,  whose 
main  council  fire  was  located  at  Onondaga,  New  York,  the  English  colonies 
(the  Penn.«ylvania  Indian  policy  became  continental  at  the  Treaty  of  Lan¬ 
caster  in  1744)  kept  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allied  and  tributary  tribes 
neutral  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  If  this  “chain  of  friendship” 
had  broken,  the  French  would  have  pinned  the  English  down  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  thus  gained  control  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Professor  Wallace  does  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Conrad  Weiser 
when  he  attributes  to  him  a  “determining”  influence  in  the  shaping  of  America ; 
for  in  all  the  many  conferences  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  English,  from 
1731,  when  he  entered  the  provincial  service,  until  the  Easton  Peace  Conference 
of  1758,  which  marks  the  climax  of  his  public  career,  Tarachiawagon  was  the 
key  figure  and  the  indispensable  friend  and  counselor  of  the  white  man  and 
the  red.  At  the  Treaty  of  Easton,  August  3,  1761,  Seneca  George,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  addressed  “Brother  Onas”  (the  colony  of  Pennsylvania) 
in  these  words: 

Brother  Onas:  We,  the  seven  Nations,  and  our  Cousins  are  at  a  great 
loss,  and  sit  in  darkness,  as  well  as  you,  by  the  death  of  Conrad  Weiser,  as 
since  his  Death  we  cannot  so  well  understand  one  another;  By  this  Belt  we 
cover  his  Body  with  Bark.  (p.  574), 

Even  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  German  than  the  account  of  Wei- 
ser’s  role  in  colonial  Indian  affairs  is  the  story  of  his  associations  with  other 
prominent  Germans,  such  as  Christopher  Saur,  to  whose  Pentylvanische 
Berichte  he  contributed  articles  on  various  topics  but  with  whose  editorials 
and  political  views  he  sometimes  differed  sharply.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  general  plan  of  the  book  did  not  permit  Professor  Wallace  to  give  us  a 
more  detailed  account  of  Honest  Conrad’s  associations  with  Count  von  Zin- 
zendorf,  whom  he  conducted  through  almost  impenetrable  forests  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  preparatoiy  to  establishing  Moravian  missions  among  the  Indians 
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(whom  the  lovable  “relicioua  Don  Quixote,”  aa  Jamea  Logan  described  the 
cniaading  count,  considered  to  be  remnants  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  with  an 
admixture  of  Scythians);  with  Conrad  Beissel,  the  “hermit  e\'angelist  of 
the  Cocalico,”  whose  “mystical  moonshine"  beclouded  Weiser’s  Vernunft  (of 
which  Zinxendorf  complained  he  had  too  much)  and  induced  him  to  enter 
the  Ephrata  Kloster;  and  with  his  son-in-law  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Luthem  Church  in  America  and  father  of  General  John 
Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg  (“There  is  a  time  for  praying  and  a  time  for 
fighting,  but  now  is  the  time  for  fighting”),  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhl¬ 
enberg  (first  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives),  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ernest  Muhlenberg  (botanist  and  educator  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College).  Other  associates  of  Weiser  about  whom 
one  would  like  to  bear  more  are  Peter  Boehler,  Bishop  Cammerhof,  David  Zeis- 
berger,  Bishop  Spangenberg,  and  Daniel  Claus. 

A  few  inaccuracies  were  noted.  The  date  of  the  Dongan  Deed  is  twice 
given  incorrectly  as  1786  instead  of  1686  (p.  41  and  p.  192).  “Between  gentle¬ 
man”  (p.  70)  should  be  “between  gentlemen,”  and  wrotes  Charles  Thomson” 
(p.  71)  should  be  either  “writes”  or  “wrote  Charles  Thomson.”  Chapter  30 
is  entitled  “Conrad  Weiser  Finds  Johnson  in  the  Saddle”  in  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  and  on  page  217;  on  pages  248  to  254,  however,  the  name  “Johnson”  is 
replaced  by  the  word  “Others.”  Similarly  the  final  chapter  has  the  heading 
“Conrad  Weiser  Goes  to  Hl<<  Fathers”  in  the  table  of  contents  and  on  pages 
571  to  575;  but  on  the  first  page  of  the  chapter  the  singular  form  “Father” 
is  used. 

Paul  Schach 

North  Central  CoUege 
Naperville,  Illinois 

Brecht  Bertold,  Furcht  und  Elend  des  Dritten  Reichs.  Aurora  Verlag,  New 

York.  1945.  Paper,  $1.60;  cloth,  $2.00. 

These  twenty-four  scenes  composed  in  dramatic  form  are  not  simply  a 
drama.  They  are,  what  Brecht  in  former  publications  used  to  call  a  “Lehr- 
spiel,”  a  lesson  in  24  examples.  Confessedly  they  make  use  of  the  stage  as  a 
“bildende  Anstalt.”  And  even  though  they  try  to  reach  the  aim  by  a  method 
which  is  highly  emotional  and,  therefore,  centered  in  the  creative  mind  of  an 
artist,  they  do  their  work  not  in  the  good  old  Ibscn-manner  of  the  pi^e-i-th&<e 
with  introduction  of  the  problem,  suspense  in  later  moments  and  catharsis  in 
the  end.  They  reach  their  purpose  in  the  expressionistic  Brecht-manner  which 
presents  scene  after  scene  as  in  a  biblia  pauperum,  an  instructive  picture  book, 
not  omitting  any  important  aspect  of  the  topic,  but  avoiding  the  psychological 
architecture  of  the  old  plays,  thereby  becoming  sometimes  even  monotonous, 
in  spite  of  the  mastery  of  the  material  and  of  its  exciting  theme.  These 
twenty-four  scenes  present  ruthlessly  and  most  efficiently  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  horror.  They  depict  cruelty  and  cowardice  and  fear,  a  strange  assort¬ 
ment  of  anguish  and  misery  which  can  and  could  be  overcome  or  outdone  only 
by  reality  itself,  hardly  by  any  other  work  of  literature  including  Faulkner 
and  Steinbeck,  Celine  and  the  existentialist  writers  in  modem  France,  Camus  or 
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Sartre,  etc.  The  infernal  darkneaa  of  tbeae  twenty>four  scenes  is  not  lit  up 
by  the  tiniest  sparkle  of  light,  sunlight  or  the  light  of  some  remote  but  helpful 
star.  Space  does  not  allow  us  to  decide  how  much  this  play — unique  in  unique 
times,  in  spite  or  bccau.<e  of  its  bitterness — owes  to  Goya  and  Daumier,  how 
much  it  depends  on  greater  examples,  Karl  Kraus  for  instance  (“Die  letxten 
Tage  de  Menschheit“)  or  Strindberg.  It  certainly  does  what  Brecht  (no  doubt 
one  of  the  most  powferful  and  personal  German  playwrights  after  1918)  always 
did  or  at  least  wanted  to  do :  to  express  his  deep  concern  about  this  our  world 
by  evoking  visions  almost  adequate  to  this  world’s  apocalyptic  offerings. 
Brecht’s  visions,  meeting  here  a  gigantic  theme,  are  not  always  of  equal  in¬ 
tensity  or  suggestive  strength :  there  is,  however,  a  scene  about  "Rechtsfindung” 
overshadowing  Daumier,  as  this  century  overshadows  the  ninteenth.  There 
is  also  a  skit  about  scientists,  one  about  life  in  a  family,  with  father  and 
mother  that  have  the  grip  of  a  powerful  nightmare  just  as  it  should  be  in  a 
“Ixihrspiel." 

FsEoeaicK  Lchnex 

Wett  Virginia  State  College 

Kalenko,  Mascha,  Ferse  für  Zeitgenoisen.  Schoenhof  Verlag:  Cambridge 

1945.  Cloth,  S2.00. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  ancestors  of  these  verses:  they  come  (as  also  the 
blurb  says)  from  Heine  and  show  his  sentimentality,  the  ironical  defense 
attitude  when  the  worries  of  life  come  too  close,  the  sadness  of  the  “Roman- 
scro”  and  the  political  satire  of  the  “Wintermärchen.”  And  they  also  come 
from  the  Chat  Noir  and  the  Uberbrettel.  These  ingredients  have  captured  and 
influenced  quite  a  host  of  disciples  in  the  German  literature  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  And  it  would  be  a  nice  theme  to  find  out  the  more  subtle  features  of 
a  parentage  or  relationship  which  ties  Heine  to  Frank  Wedekind,  to  Joachim 
Ringelnats  (who  certainly  is  more  fantastic),  to  Kästner  (who  is  more 
smart  Alec),  to  Mehring  (who  is  the  politic  champion  among  them)  and  to 
Miss  Kalenko.  She  knows  how  to  be  sentimental  and  breaks,  even  more 
efliciently  than  many  of  her  masters,  the  sentimentality  by  dropping  her  voice, 
by  adding  some  unexpected  colloquial  expression  to  a  lovely  love  song, 
“achgott,  der  Arme  hatte  tausend  Frauen,”  and  “achja,  das  Meer,”  and  "es 
war  einmal,  einmal,  einmal,”  and  “der  Lenz  ist  angeko-  hom-  meni”  copying 
screaming  voices.  This  technique,  as  we  know,  is  not  new.  But  the  trick 
is  well  used,  even  in  the  titles  of  her  poems,  “Kommentar  überflüssig.” 
“Heimweh  nach  Eswareinmal,”  “Sozusagen  ein  Mailied.”  It  is  the  invasion, 
the  irruption  of  bitter  or  sweet  "Alltag”  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  The  first 
section  of  these  “Verse  für  Zeitgenossen”  is  called  “In  dieser  Zeit,”  the  last 
“Es  war  einmal”  and  the  middle  part  belongs  to  the  “Lieder  für  Liebende.” 
Now,  if  all  this  sentimentality,  irony,  political  despair  are  of  other  masters, 
what,  finally,  is  of  Miss  Kalenko?  Hers  are  the  very  personal  mixture  of  all 
these  emotional  chemicals,  the  surplus  of  sentimentality,  the  overdoses  of 
colloquialisms  and  some  special  fragrance  of  feeling  which  cannot  better  be 
described.  The  poetry  of  this  volume  is  not  great,  but  it  is  moving  and  sincere. 
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There  ie,  for  example,  a  touching  tune  which  cornea  from  deep  longing  for 
a  loet  past: 

"Einmal  möchte  ich  es  noch  sehen,  jenes  Land, 

Das  in  fremde  Welten  mich  gebannt. 

Durch  die  wohlbekannten  Gassen  gehen. 

Vor  den  Trümmern  meiner  Jugend  stehen, — 

Heimlich,  ungebeten,  unerkannt.  .  . 

This  tune,  however,  of  a  poet  who  was  twice  a  refugee  in  her  short  life, 
has  to  be  complemented  by  the  other  one  which  you  hear  in  the  “Bittgesuch 
an  eine  Bombe"  and  the  “Emigrantenmonolog."  An  interesting  book,  not 
only  for  lovers  of  poetry,  but  also  for  sociologists,  psychologists,  and  so  on. 

Fbedcbick  LEHNXa 

West  Virginia  State  College 

Schmitz,  F.  J.,  The  Problem  oj  Individualism  and  the  Crises  in  the  Lives  of 
Ijessing  and  Hamann.  University  of  California  Publications  in  Modem 
Philology,  vol.  27,  No.  3,  pp.  125-148.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University 
of  California  Press,  1944. 

This  rather  brief  study  is  saturated  with  ideas  and  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  “Gcisteageschichte”-approach  to  the  history  of  German  literature. 
It  uses  the  psychological  and  philosophical  impact  of  certain  works  of  Hamann 
and  Lessing  (especially  Hamann’s  autobiographical  “Gedanken  über  meinen 
Lebenslauf,"  1758,  and  Lessing's  “Die  Religion,"  1751)  to  analyze  one  special 
problem  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  importnnt  ones,  however, 
in  order  to  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  development  of  a  certain  trend 
or  stream  of  thought  which  finally  led  to  the  “Sturm  und  Drang”  movement 
and  the  early  stages  of  romanticism.  Mr.  Schmitz  confronts  us  with  Lessing 
and  Hamann,  generally  accepted  as  the  forerunners  of  Herder,  young  Goethe, 
and  the  whole  revolutionary  group  around  1770.  “Yet  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  consider  both  men  as  one  phenomenon,  so  to  speak"  (p.  128).  This 
possibility  seems  to  be  far-fetched  if  one  conriders  how  different  these  two  men 
were.  Mr.  Schmitz,  however,  succeeds  in  his  undertaking.  He  demonstrates 
convincingly  how  “in  the  light  of  human  experience  the  struggles  of  these  two 
men  may  be  reduced  to  a  universal,  though  frequently  ignored,  problem:  that 
of  the  position  of  the  individual  in  the  World"  (p.  129).  In  the  eighteenth 
century  man  finally  “had  been  set  free  by  rationalism"  (p.  183).  One  of  the 
results  of  this  liberation,  however,  was  the  intellectual  fact  that  from  now  on 
the  individual  not  only  had  escaped  “the  whip  of  the  Church  but  that  he  also 
had  abandoned  the  brotherhood  of  God’s  children,  that  he  had  lost  the  sense 
of  security  and  dignity  which  the  membership  in  this  brotherhood  bestowed 
upon  the  faithful”  (p.  134).  Both  men,  Lessing  and  Hamann,  the  rationalist 
and  the  mystic,  were  now  confronted  with  the  same  problem,  experienced  the 
same  unhappiness,  as  a  crisis  in  their  lives.  They  had  to  discover  the  same 
tragic  truth,  that  by  guiding  reason  one  does  not  necessarily  also  guide  pas¬ 
sions,  emotions.  The  eighteenth  century  was  not  only  the  age  of  enlightenment. 
It  was,  if  we  follow  Mr.  Schmitz’  guidance,  “the  age  in  which  the  new,  the 
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irrational,  in  its  struggle  with  the  old,  the  rational,  was  felt  as  a  profound 
problem”  (p.  139).  The  author  demonstrates  then  how  this  problem  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  as  it  could  be  discovered  in  the  two  documenlt  humairu  of  Hamann 
and  Lessing,  was  also  felt  by  their  followers,  as  we  find  it  in  the  "Sturm  und 
Drang”  philosophy  of  Herder  and  the  young  Goethe,  for  example.  An  inter¬ 
esting  essay. 

Fbeoouck  LxHNxa 

We$t  Virginia  State  College 

Werfel,  Franz,  Poem».  Translated  by  Edith  Abercrombie  Snow.  Princeton; 

Princeton  University  Press,  1945.  xxi,  119  pp.  S21X). 

Mrs.  Snow  presents  forty-nine  poems  of  Werfel  in  English  dress,  with  the 
original  German  on  the  left-hand  page  facing  each  translation.  A  certain 
authenticity  is  added  by  the  fact  that  not  long  before  his  death  the  poet  him¬ 
self  determined  most  of  the  selections  and  discussed  them  in  detail  with  his 
translator. 

The  renderings  themselves  are  generally  of  a  high  quality  and  reveal  deep 
appreciation  of  Werfels’  art.  The  rhythm  of  the  original  poems,  however,  is 
too  often  violated.  Almost  invariably  Mrs.  Snow  replaces  the  frequent  feminine 
rhymes  of  Werfel  by  blunt  masculine  rhymes.  Indeed,  rhyme  seems  to  trouble 
Mrs.  Snow,  and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  many  of  the  poems  she  essa>'s 
are  unrhymed.  Where  Werfel  has  »tiert — unrasiert — promeniert  (p.  4)  she  has 
stare» — stubby  hairs  (aid) — air.  Another  example  of  infelicity  from  the  same 
poem: 

Und  ward  nicht  in  die  Küche  nachmittags  geblickt? 

Kaffee  roch  winterlich  und  Uhr  hat  laut  getickt. 

Atmend  stand  verwundert. 

Der  vorher  getschundert 

Übers  Glatteis  mit  den  Brüderchen  geschickt. 

Who  peeked  this  afternoon  into  the  kitchen  quick? 

Coffee’s  wintry  smell  and  the  clock’s  loud  tick 
Held  him  in  their  spell 
Who  earlier  slid  pell-mell 

With  small  brothers,  over  glare  ice  bold  and  slick. 

Again  in  the  same  poem  abendlich  besänftigt  becomes  softened  by  the  night. 

For  Oh  auf  der  Welt  sein  (p.  8)  I  do  not  like  Oh  in  the  world  to  be.  Nor 
is  And  laughter  wreathes  his  face  eternally  a  good  rendering  of  Uruterblich 
schlingt  sich  Lachen  um  sein  Antlitz  (p.  32):  Other  weak  translations:  de» 
Mondes  Wolken-Ahnung  (p.  62) :  the  moonlit  cloud-bank;  Im  Bergwerk  meiner 
Sinnen  (p.  106):  My  minds’  dark  crypt  within;  Zum  Fenster  wanke  ich  ge¬ 
bannt  (p.  106) :  I  stagger  to  the  window,  dated. 

These  weaknesses,  however,  to  which  others  might  easily  be  added,  do  not 
entirely  vitiate  Mrs.  Snow’s  undertaking.  No  doubt  she  is  just  as  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  which  faced  her  as  any  critic  could  be.  These  difficulties  are 
excellently  summed  up  in  Werfel’s  own  brief  Foreward  (pp.  vii-viii),  an  ad¬ 
mirable  statement  of  the  case. 


Edwin  H.  Zetdel 
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and  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  Stanford  University. 

'"There  is  much  wasteful  repetition  in  textbook-vocabularies.  This 
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Vocabulary  Dictionary  are  omitted. 
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man  Vocaoulary  Dictionary  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
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or  not.  Here,  at  last,  if  all  will  give  whole-hearted  co-operation,  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  great  step  forward. 

"Furthermore,  the  Minimum  Standard  German  Vocabulary  Diction¬ 
ary  recommends  itself  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  the  product  of  many 
years  of  patient  toil  and  effort  on  the  part  of  a  capable  and  experi¬ 
enced  committee.  One  needs  only  to  remember  the  lists,  in  addition  to 
the  M.L.T.  Litt,  which  the  committee-members  had  to  aid  them  in 
their  final  selections.  .  .  . 

"The  paragraph-arrangement  and  the  word-family  scheme  of  the 
Minimum  Standard  German  Vocabulary  Dictionary  cannot  help  but 
appeal  to  teachers  who  have  attempted  to  teach  by  this  principle.  This 
will  no  doubt  lighten  the  teachers’  load  consideranly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  students’  vocabularies." 

Stanley  L.  Sharp,  German  Textbook  Vocabularies  and  a  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Dictionary.  The  Modern  Language  Journal  XXI,  3  (December, 
1936),  pp.  157-161. 
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very  rich,  factual  material  so  that  the 
book  in  its  clear,  fluent  and  lively  style 
reads  like  a  thrilling  novel. 

"Amerika,  du  hast  es  besser  should  be 
on  the  shelves  of  every  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  department  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  as  ‘required  reading’.” 
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KNULP 


(T  T  IS  safe  to  assume/  according  to  a  story  which  appeared 
I  in  the  Sew  York  Times  Book  Review  shortly  after  the 


announcement  of  the  Nobel  prize  awards  for  1946,  'that 
out  of  a  hundred  educated  Americans  not  more  tiun  one  had 
ever  heard  of  Hesse  before  last  month.’  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  that  one  out  of  a  hundred  made  his  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  Hesse  through  KNULP.  For  though  this  trio  of  stories 
centered  around  an  engaging  hero  has  never  been  a  sensational 
best-seller,  it  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  German 
classes  of  more  than  a  hundred  colleges,  and  has  gone  quietly 
into  seven  printings  since  Oxford  University  Press  published  it 
in  1932. 


There  is  a  good  chance  now,  with  the  unexpected  prominence 
given  its  author,  that  KNULP  will  be  more  widely  read  in  col¬ 
lege  classes.  It  combines  qualities  that  in  a  textbook  are  very 
rare  indeed:  it  is  easy  enough  for  the  second  year  or  even  the 
second  semester  of  a  five-hour  course,  it  is  eminently  worth 
reading — and  students  like  it.  It  is,  moreover,  typical  of  German 
literature  in  a  unique  way.  Though  the  work  of  such  a  writer 
as  Thomas  Mann  has  attracted  greater  attention  abroad,  there 
is  probably  no  significant  living  writer  better  known  or  better 
loved  among  German-speaking  people,  whatever  their  tastes  in 
literature,  than  Hesse.  And  ipJULP — eine  wahre  Perle  der 
Erzählungskunst — is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  his 
works. 
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Stories  involving  the  weather,  the  shoemaker,  the  baker,  the 
delivery  boy,  the  radio  announcer,  and  other  real-life  figures.  They 
hold  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  the  vocabulary  is  of  high 
conversational  value.  The  editors  have  expanded  the  vocabulary 
and  added  exercises  and  drill  for  conversation. 
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